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OCTOBER. 


The yellow and red 
Are dancing o’erhead, 
And the hollows are heaped with the leaves that 
are dead ; 
And a low monotone 
From the winds sings alone 
In the bare, silent nests whence the nestlings 
have flown. 


With rustlings and stirs 
Of gray, glancing furs, 
The squirrels are nibbling the ripe chestnat burrs ; 
And they chatter and cheep 
As they pile up the heap 
Of the glossy brown harvest so easy to reap. 


Each day in the tree 
One shy bird I see, 
Belated and left by its winged company. 
Oh, why did he stay 
When the rest flew away 
To the land of the rose and the long Southern 
day? 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





New Zealand has entered the woman 
suffrage column, as will be seen by our 
leading e¢itorial. Its new Reform Bill 
places women upon an exact political 
equality with men. This is the most im- 
portant news of the year, and, excepting 
the admission of Wyoming, the most im- 
portant event since the extension of munic- 
ipal suffrage to the women of England 
in 1869. New Zealand is a land of promise. 
Situated in south latitude thirty-four to 
forty-eight, with a soil of great fertility, a 
climate temperate, bracing and healthy, 
an intelligent, progressive, English-speak- 
ing population of 650,000, mountain scenery 
unsurpassed in sublimity, a surface of 
nearly 100,000 square miles, and a coast 
line of over 3,000 miles, the three beau- 
tiful islands composing the seat of this 
infant nation, may be called the Great 
Britain of the Antarctic zone. New Zea- 
land is destined to become an important 
factor in the world’s future history. Well 
may we rejoice that this young queen of 
the southern hemisphere has done justice 
to woman, and placed itself in advance 
of all other British colonies, and of the 
mother country. 

2 

The Democratic Convention of Massa- 
chusetts met last Wednesday in Boston 
and nominated Hon. John E. Russell for 
governor, upon a platform which makes 
no allusion to woman suffrage. It has 
missed a great opportunity. 


~e- 


The Republican Convention of Massa- 
chusetts will meet next week. There are 
three candidates for nomination for gov- 
ernor. Hon. Thomas N. Hart, Hon. Al- 
bert E. Pillsbury, and ex-Congressman 
Frederick T. Greenhalge. All these gen- 
tlemen are in favor of municipal woman 


Suffrage and are men of excellent charac- 


ter and ability. Suffragists will have rea- 
80n to be satisfied with the nomination of 
either one of the three. 


| Mrs. Florence Kelley, of Lilinois, at the 
|annual convention of the International 
| Association of Factory Inspectors, held in 
| Chicago last week, gave an account of 
| “Factory Legislation in Illinois.” As State 
| Inspector she has been earnestly engaged 
with her deputies in applying and enforc- 
1g the new law, and reports good results. 
ne valuable result of the new law, 
‘dy obtained, is the greater uni- 
ty of work and rest ensured to girls 
‘men. Formerly the custom pre- 
’ working overtime in many trades 
art of the year, and then closing 
| the .y outright or working three or 
| four very long days aweek. This irregu- 
| larity is one of the most cruelly demor- 
| alizing experiences of the workinp-girl’s 
| life, injurious alike to health and to every 
| habit of thrift and persevering eftort. The 
regulation of the hours of work inevita- 
| bly tends to distribute work over the year, 
land so to assure greater likelihood of 
occupation.” 


Fis, 


: —— er 

| Mrs. M. B. McEnery, of Philadelphia, 
the first woman appointed a factory in- 
| Spector, read a paper on ‘“‘Has Factory 

Legislation in Pennsylvania Been Benefi- 

cial to Factory Operatives?” Such laws, 
| she said, are beneficial in proportion as 
| they are wisely, energetically, and equably 
| enforced. She said of the Pennsylvania 
| factory, law : 

Out of this law, and its enforcement by 
| the devoted and courageous factory in- 
| spectors appointed under it, have grown in 
| the past five years the practical enfran- 
|chisement of women and children em- 
| ployees. The puny children and haggard 

women who used to throng the streets 

| moruing and night are now the excep- 
| tions. ‘They have been replaced by a 
| cheerful army of women and children, 
| well dressed and well fed, with vigor in 
| their steps, hope in their eyes, and health 
| in every motion and act. Pennsylvania 
| has practically abolished sweat shops. 


| — 
Margaret Finn, of New York, read a 
| paper on ‘Women as Factory Inspectors.” 
| She said there are in the State of New 
| York nearly 150,000 women employees ia 
factories. These women were entitled to 
| an inspection by women to whom they 
| could confide complaints which could not 
properly be made to men. An effort was 
| therefore made to have women appointed 
| as inspectors, but it took a long, hard 
| fight to convince the members of the 
| Legislature on that point. 
| convinced, however, and in 1889 eight 
| women were appointed to the board. So 
| thorough have they been in the matter of 
enforcing regulations against child labor 


that manufacturers now use care in seeing | 
| that their employees are of the required | 


| age, which at first the department had to 
exercise. There are still in New York, 
however, in the mercantile houses, which 
are without the pale of the factory law, 
thousands of children who should be in 
school. 
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The WOMAN’s JOURNAL publishes this 
week an original story of Western life by 
Mrs. Mary T. Mott, daughter of Mrs. H. 
M. Tracy Cutler. Mrs. Cutler was one of 





| women. Her daughter, Mrs. Mott, has 


| been markedly successful in literary work. © 


__—_~@r—- 





An event in connection with the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, was a reception given 
to the delegates by the Board of Lady 
Managers in the Woman’s Building. Mrs. 
Palmer presided, and she invited the dele- 
gates to explain the status of women in 
| their own lands and in what degree this 
might be due to religion and in what to 
other conditions, meanwhile suggesting, 
in the course of her felicitous remarks, 
that Christianity afforded the best condi- 
tions for women. Among the speakers 
was P. C. Mozoomdar, the most liberal of 
Hindus. He said they were studying the 
problem of woman’s education in India. 
Khersedji Laugran, of Bombay, followed 
with an eloquent speech in favor of the 
complete emancipation of women, declar- 
ing his belief in their absolute equality. 
Professor Tcheraz, of the Armenian 
Church, also declared himself in favor of 
the emancipation of women. 


_—_ + on 


Miss Margaret Richardson, of Norris- 
town, Pa., has applied for admission to the 
Montgomery County Bar, and has met 
with obstacles. In August last Miss Rich- 
ardson notified the Board of Examiners 
of the Bar Association of her desire to 


| register as a law student in the office of 


They were | 


the earliest, most unselfish, earnest and | 
| judicious advocates of equal rights for | 


Wanger & Knife, and asked that they fix 
|a day for the preliminary examination. 
| The Board informed her that, as the rules 
| of Court now stand, a woman cannot be 
| admitted to the Bar, and that, unless the 
| rules are changed, the time spent in the 
| pursuit of her studies would in a measure 
be lost, and suggested that the question 
| be decided by the proper authorities. 
Miss Richardson has therefore presented 
in Court an application for a rule to com- 
| pel the examiners to show cause why 
she should not be granted an examination. 
| This is intended to bring the matter before 
| the Court and test woman’s right to ad- 
| mission to the Bar. Since two women 
| attorneys have already been admitted to 
| practice before the bar in Pennsylvania, 
| it would seem that the raising of the ques- 

tion of the eligibility of women and the 

going over of the whole ground again is 
| superfluous. 





— 
GOOD NEWS FROM COLORADO. 


DENVER, COL., SEPT. 23, 1893. 
| Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The campaign work is progressing 
steadily in nearly all parts of the State. 
Mrs. Chapman has organized leagues in 
Salida, Buena Vista, Leadville, Red Cliff, 
Glenwood, Aspen,Grand Junction. Every- 
where she goes, if she does not find a 
league, she leaves one behind her. large 
and enthusiastic audiences greeted her at 
Leadville and Aspen, and the farther she 
penetrates the State the stronger she finds 
suffrage sentiment, especially among the 
voters. 

Most of the Populist County Conven- 
tions have already met, and endorsed our 
resolutions by putting a suffrage plank in 
their platforms. 


The State Republican convention in its 
platform recommended equal suffrage to 
favorable consideration, and some of the 
| Republican county conventions have con- 
| Sequently endorsed suffrage. 
| Arapaho and Pueblo Democratic con- 
ventions also adupted strong suffrage 
| planks. 
| The result is that there is no outspoken 
| opposition to us, but as it is an off year in 
politics the mass of the voters are indif- 
| ferent to election, and unless the State is 

thoroughly canvassed, we may lose a vic- 
tory through our friends staying at home 
| and our enemies coming out. 

The ladies who are enrolling Denver 
find much ignorance on the subject of 
suffrage. But once it is explained, they 
| meet scarcely any opposition, and a great 
| educational work is being done by these 
house to house visits. We have more calls 
for speaking from different parts of the 
State than we have means to supply, and 
are depending largely on local interest 
and talent to get the voters aroused. 
However, things go with a rush in the 
West, and it is possible that the interest 
| now awakened will increase so rapidly 
| in October as to culminate in a victory 
for equal rights on Nov. 7, 1893. 

HELEN M. REYNOLDS, 

Cor. Sec. Col. BE. S. A. 
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CLARA BARTON IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON, SEPT. 20, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 
Miss Clara Barton’s visit of mercy to 
South Carolina will not only be of incal- 
culable relief and benefit to the suffering 


| people on the Islands, but it seems now as 


if she will make a broader place for the 
women of the State. 

Ten years ago, when Mrs. Chapin, the 
president, and Mrs. Harley Walter, the 
corresponding secretary of the W.C. T.U., 
replied to an attack on the National Presi- 
dent, because of her suffrage ideas, which 
she had expressed in her address in 
Columbia, the papers throughout the 
length and breadth of the State had only 
words of condemnation. The two ladies 
were ‘‘because of their influence” pro- 
nounced ‘“‘dangerous,” and the ladies of 
the State were warned against them and 
the organization they led. It was the 
first time any ladies had dared say over 
their own names that they ‘‘wanted the 
ballot,” and although these ladies were 
by no means radical, and wanted an ‘‘edu- 
cational qualification,” 
ally ground between the upper and lower 
stones of the printing press. To-day we 
see in the News and Courier, the leading 
paper of our State, this thought, ‘We 
think Miss Clara Barton ought to vote.’> 


they were liter- | 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


The Parliament of Religions at Chicago, 
which is holding its closing sessions this 
week, is an event unprecedented in his- 
tory. The preparations have been pro- 
ceeding for two years or more, under the 
able supervision of Dr. John Henry Bar- 
rows, of Chicago. The programme itself, 
giving merely the exercises of the various 
sessions, is a volume of 160 pages. There 
are, first, the sessions of the Parliament 
proper; second, those devoted to the 
various denominations, each of which has 
a ‘*Presentation Day” on which to present 
the outline of its faith and an account of 
| its work. The third section of the book 
gives the programme for the several de- 
nominational and other Congresses, which 
number forty-eight. These began on 
August 27, and will continue until Oct. 14. 
Thus over three hundred distinct sessions 
are provided for, not to speak of the 
| numerous devotional and social meetings. 

It was an impressive and unique scene, 
when the Parliament opened in the Art 
Institute, Monday, Sept. 11. The hall was 
crowded. Cardinal Gibbons of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in his scarlet robes of 
office, came to the platform leaning on the 
arm of Judge C. C. Bonney, president of 
the World’s Congresses, followed by Mrs. 
Potter Palmer and Mrs. Chas. Henrotin, 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Then a proces- 
sion of bishops and archbishops, priests 
and princes, Christian and ’ew, Hindu 
and Mohammedan, Parsee, Buddhist, Con- 
fucian and Shintoist, men of every faith 
and clime, the most brilliant and varied 
cortege of ecclesiastics the world has ever 
seen, and among them the first woman 
doctor of divinity, Rev. Augusta J. 
Chapin. 

The great audience rose and sang ‘From 
all that dwell beneath the skies,” to the 
tune of Old Hundred. Cardinal Gibbons 
of the Roman Catholic Church then led in 
reciting the Lord’s prayer. President 
Bonney of the World’s Fair Congresses 
sounded the key-note of the Parliament 
by saying in his address of welcome: 

We seek to unite in this Congress all 
religion against irreligion; to make the 
golden rule the basis of this union, and to 
present to the world the substantial unity 
of many religions in the good deeds of the 
religious life. Without controversy or 
any attempt to pronounce judgment upon 
any matter of faith or worship or religious 
opinion, we seek a better knowledge of 
the religious condition of all mankind, 
with an earnest desire to be useful to each 
other, and to all others who love truth 
and righteousnes. 

The address of the Chairman, Dr. John 
Henry Barrows (Presbyterian), was broad 
and catholic in spirit. ‘*We are not here,” 
he said, ‘‘merely as Baptists and Bud- 
dhists, Catholics and Confucians, Parsees 
and Presbyterians, Methodists and Mos- 
lems. We are here as members of a 
Parliament of Religions over which flies 
no sectarian flag, which is to be stampeded 
by no sectarian war cries, but where for 
the first time in a large council is lifted up 
the banner of love, fellowship, brother- 
hood.” 

Many eminent men contributed to that 
opening day, of exceptional eloquence. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, for the ‘‘New 
England Puritans who made this gather- 
ing possible”; Rev. Dr. Alfred W. Mome- 
rie, of the Church of England; Arch- 
bishop Sheehan and Cardinal Gibbons; 
Professor Maury, of France; Pung 
Quang Yu, the Confucian; Shibata, of 
Japan, the High Priest of Shintoism ; the 
Archbishop of Zante, head of the Greek 
church; P. C. Mozoomdar, the great re- 
former from India; Prince Wolkonsky, of 
Russia; Nargarkar the expounder of 
Brahmo Somaj, of India; Vivekananda, 
the eloquent Brahmin; Dharmapala, the 
| Buddhist ; Ghandhi, the Jain; our African 








Methodist Bishop, Arnett; Professor 
Tcheraz, the Armenian; ChakraVarti, the 
| Theosophist of India, and others, and all 
through their speeches ran one har- 
| monious chord—the universal brother- 
hood of man, of which the Hutchinson 
| family went up and down the land sing- 
ing forty years ago. 

| One of, and with, this remarkable gath- 
ering of learned theologians, was the Rev. 
Augusta J. Chapin, D.D., who, as the 
chairman of the woman’s committee, had 
| helped to arrange the details of this con- 
| gress. Dr. Chapin spoke of ‘*Woman’s 


| I am strangely moved, as I stand here 


That is the first gun from the enemy. | to-day and attempt to realize what it | 


General Hemphill will not feel so lone- | 
some hereafter. The world is moving. 
CHARLIE 8S. EZELLE. 


means that you are here from so many | 
lands, representing so many phases of | 
religious thought and life; and what it | 


(Continu’d on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. M. B. McENERY, of Pennsylvania, 
was elected a vice-president of the Inter- 
national Factory Inspectors’ Association. 

Dr. ELLA Z. CHANDLER, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota’s first woman dentist, has been 
elected a member of the State Dental 
Association. 

Mrs. LAURA ORMINSTON CHANT went 
on to California from the Religious Con- 
gresses in Chicago, She is filling several 
engagements there, and will return East 
next month. On Oct. 19 she will speak 
at Melrose, Mass, 

Miss Lucia JONES of Jamestown, N.Y., 
is a successful ticket broker. She has a 
comfortable office near the Erie Station, 
and here, we are informed, she conducts 
her business as easily and in as womanly 
a way as if it were a fancy-work shop. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIvERMORE has for the 
past four successive Sundays preached in 
towns in the vicinity of Boston, giv- 
ing a lecture on the Saturday evenings. 
She speaks with her old time vigor, and 
is everywhere encouraged by evidences of 
the growth of sentiment in favor of 
woman suffrage. 2 

Miss FOSTER, daughter of the ex-Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, has great abllity 
as a decorator of china, in which branch 
of art she has attained such a proficiency 
as to warrant the building of a kiln at her 
own home in Ohio. Miss Foster is an 
enthusiast in her work, and attends to 
every detail of firing each piece as it is 
finished, never seeming to tire of the most 
uninteresting or laborious details. 

Mrs. ABBY B. SHELDON was the first 
woman to register and to vote in her ward 
of New Haven, Conn., under the new 
school law. Judge Sheldon, one of the 
earliest and most faithful workers for 
equal rights in Connecticut, made an able 
plea this year, as usual, before the legis- 
lative committee, for the passage of the 
bill, and then went with his family to 
Chicago, expecting the usual defeat. 
Their surprise and delight were great 
when they learned from the papers the 
passage of the bill. Judge and Mrs. 
Sheldon and their two daughters all went 
to the polls together and cast their votes. 
This shows that families are not neces- 
sarily divided by politics. 

Miss SARAH A, D1rxon, of Barnstable, 
Mass., is a young woman who gives prom- 
ise of an exceptionally useful life. With 
determination worthy of success, she has 
overcome the many obstacles in her way 
to a higher education, and this year took 
her degree at Boston University. She 
believes the ministry to be her life work, 
and is devoting her time and energy toa 
thorough preparation for its duties. She 
has many times supplied for the pastor 
in her own church, and for some years 
preached occasionally in adjoining towns. 
This summer she has preached thirteen 
sermons to large and interested congrega- 
tions. Miss Dixonenters the Theological 
School of Boston University this fall, for 
further preparation. 

Mrs. AMELIA BARR, author of “Jan 
Vedder’s Wife’ and other successful 
novels, was thirty-five years old when she 
began to write and had passed from afflu- 
ence to poverty. Although beyond the 
age for training one’s self for work, she de- 
cided to find a living in literary pursuits. 
Through a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Bonner of the New York Ledger, she was 
given a chance, and entered upon the 
drudgery which most writers go through 
at an earlier age. She wrote advertise- 
ments, circulars, paragraphs, anything 
she could get to do. She spent hours 
daily in the Astor Library studying liter- 
ature and getting material for descriptive 
and historical stories, and persevered 
until she could do acceptable work. 

Mrs. LOVINA FILLMORE, who died at 
her home in Clarence, Erie County, N. Y., 
Sept. 3, was born on Aug. 13, 1787, at a 
time when the Federal convention in 
Philadelphia was drawing up the consti- 
tution of the United States. She was two 
years old when George Washington wes 
installed as the first president; and had 
witnessed the history of the country ever 
since. Her husband, Rev. Glezen Fill- 
more, was a famous pioneer Methodist 
preacher. They were married in 1809, 


| th f 
| Advancement in the Church,” as follows: | coop yom) Demme Up fase ver Con 


England, and he died in 1875; thus for 
sixty-six years she served in the arduous 
duties of a Methodist itinerant’s wife. She 
was a thrifty housekeeper and manager 
of the farm and a «oman of vigorous 
mind, who r joiced in her 106 years. 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


means that I am here in the midst of this 
unique assembly, to speak a word for 
womanhood, and to represent woman’s 
part in this great religious peeSenens 

The Parliament of Religions which as- 
sembies in this New World and in this 
new city of the West this morning is the 
grandest and most significant convocation 
that has ever been assembled at the call 
of religion upon the face of this earth. 
There have been, there are yet to be, con- 
gresses for the consideration of a multi- 
tude of themes which appeal to a learned 
and limited company, but the great Par- 
liament of Religions appeals to all the peo- 
ple of the civilized world in alllands; for 
all who wear the garb of humanity have 
inherited from the Infinite Father the same 
high spiritual nature. 

We have all of us, whether rich or poor, 
whether high or low, of whatever nation- 
ality and religious conviction, the same 
supreme necessities, and the same great 
problem and infinity of love. This old 
world has rolled on through countless 
stages and phases of physical progress, 
until it is the home of humanity, and it 
has, through a process of evolution or 
growth, reached an era of intellectual and 
spiritual development when there is 
‘*malice toward none and charity toward 
all.” When, without cs ape without 
fear, and in perfect fidelity to all personal 
convictions, we may clasp hands across 
the chasm of our differences and speed 
and cheer each other on in the way of all 
that is good and true. 

‘The world’s first parliament of religions 
could not have been called sooner, and 
could not have gathered the religionists of 
all these lands together. We had to wait 
for an hour to strike, until steam naviga- 
tion, the railway and telegraph had 
brought men near to each other, had 
levelled the partition walls which had sepa- 
rated them and had made them acquainted 
with each other. We had to wait until 
scholars had broken the way through the 
wilderness of ignorance, of superstition 
and of falsehood, and compelled them to 
respect each other’s interest and intelli- 
gence. One hundred years ago the world 
was not ready for this parliament of relig- 
ions. Fifty years agoit could not have 
been called; and had it been called even 
one generation ago, it must have lacked 
the codperation and the presence in its 
deliberation of one-half of the religious 
world. 

Woman could not have had a part in it 
in her own right and person even one 

eneration in the past. She could not 

ave participated in it for two reasons; 
one that her presence would not have 
been thought of or tolerated, another that 
she herself was too weak to attempt, too 
unskilled to have availed herself of the 
privilege of speaking for herself had it 
been extended to her. 

Few indeed were those who, a genera- 
tion ago, emphasized the great conception 
of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, and fewer still were they 
who appreciated the vast religious power 
and meaning of this conception. Now 
there are found few who refuse them 
credence. BLE Ble 

Iam not an old woman, and yet my 
memory runs back easily to the time 
when in all the modern world there was 
no one college or university well equipped 
which opened its doors to women 
students, and there was a time when in 
all the modern world no woman had been 
ordained or even acknowledged as a re- 
ligious teacher or preacher. Now the 
doors of all are thrown wide open to her, 
both in our own and in many other lands. 
Women are becoming masters of lan- 
guages in which the great literatures of 
the world are written. They are winning 
the highest honors that the great univer- 
sities have to bestow. Hundreds have 
been ordained to speak and teach this 
new gospel of freedom which has come to 
bless the world. Weare stillin thedawn, 
the very early dawn of the newera. Its 
grand possibilities are all before us. We 
are assembled in this great parliament to 
look for the first time in each other’s faces 
and speak to each other our best and 
our truest words. I can only add my 
word of earnest and heartfelt greeting to 
those who have gone before, and I wel- 
come you, my brothers, from every land 
aud of many faiths, who have wrought so 
long, 80 grandly, and so well, in accord- 
ance with the wisdom high heaven has 
given. And I welcome you, my sisters, 
who have come with heating hearts and 
high hopes and reverent purposes to this 
great feast, to participate, not only in 
this parliament, but in the great con- 
gresses which are associated with it, to 
behold not only that an Isabella of Spain 
had a prophetic vision and beheld a 
new world, but that she beheld a new 
future, and an emancipated and intelli- 
gent womanhood, and a strengthened re- 
ligion to bless the world. I welcome you 
all to the fulfilment of her grand vision. 


It was an illustration of the ‘new 
future of emancipated womanhood,” that 
a Parsee maiden, Miss Jeanne Serabji, of 
Bombay, spoke from the platform about 
the conversion of her family from the 
faith of Zoroaster to Christianity, and 
rejoiced in the assembling of all creeds 
‘‘under our banner of love.” 

Space necessarily limits this account 
chiefly to the part taken by women in the 
Parliament, and to such addresses as have 
a bearing upon the status of women. Mrs. 
Laura Ormiston Chant was greeted with 
a great outburst of applause when she 
spoke on ‘*The Religion of To-day,” Sept. 
15. On this same day Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, Ph. D., of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
presented an exhaustive and scholarly 
paper on “The Importance of a Serious 
Study of all Religions.” 

On Sunday, Sept. 17, Rev. Annis F. 





Eastman, of New York, gave an address 
on “The Influence of Religion on Wom- 
en,” an original and entertaining plea for 
the recognition of men and women on 
their merits without regard to sex. She 
said the Christian religion had done fully 
as much for men as for women, for while 
it lifted the women from being the vic- 
tims of oppression, it lifted the men from 
being tyrants, and that was a greater 
blessing—a statement which was loudly 
applauded. She said in conclusion: 


The fact is that the men and women 
must rise or sink together. It is true in 
this matter, aa in all: ‘The letter killeth, 
the spirit maketh alive.” The letter of 
religion as contained in bodies of doctrine, 
in ceremonial laws, in all those things 
pertaining to the religious life which 
come with observation, has in all ages 
been hampering and hindering human 
progress, male and female. But the spirit 
of religion, which recognizes religion as 
of the spirit of man, and binds it to the 
infinite spirit; which acknowledges the 
obligation of man to God and to his fel- 
lows; which brings man finally into spirit- 
ual attunement with Him who is neither 
man nor woman, the Christ of God—this 
is the most perfect flower of man’s 
progress. 

Of the growing dependence of organ- 
ized Christianity upon woman there is 
no need to speak. Her works speak for 
her. So we come back to the two ideals, 
and we see if the Eve idea of woman as 
the tempter of man held the race down, 
the Divine Mother, by making her an 
object of adoration, and so separating her 
from humanity, also held the race down. 
Both these ideals are fading from the 
minds of men, though they are embalmed 
in pictures and songs, and will for many 
years to come exert some influence upon 
the rising generation. Let us have a high 
ideal. Let us bring her down from the 
clouds where the poets have sometimes 
placed her; and let us bring her up from 
the slime, where beastly passions have 
dragged her; and let us place her on a 
good, solid, clean earth by the side of 
man, so that the twentieth century may 
see man and woman sitting side by side, 
full summed in all their powers, dispens- 
ing gladness, each reverencing each, and 
living even as they should in love. 


On September 18th, Rev. Marion A. Mur- 
dock, pastor of Unity Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, in her paper on ‘‘Woman in the 
New Testament,” carried the woman suf- 
frage idea into church affairs and carried 
the large audience with her at the same 
time. She spoke from Romans 16: 1, 2. 


“I commend unto you Phebe, our sister, who 
is a servant [or deaconess] of the church that is 
at Cenchreea, that ye receive her in the Lord as 
becometh saints, aud that ye assist her in what- 
soever business she hath need of you, for she 
_ a a succorer of many, and of mine own 
self also.” 


In conclusion, Miss Murdock said in 
substance: 


Thank heaven, it is no longer heresy, 
as it was in Boston less than a century 
ago, to say with Theodore Parker, ‘‘God 
is our Infinite Mother. She will hold us 
in her arms of blessedness and beauty 
forever and ever.” 

Woman must stand at the pulpit and 
behind the altar of God before we shall 
hear all sides of sacred and secret moral 
questions. If we have women at the con- 
fessional under the new order, we shall 
have women receive the confession. We 
shall have no dividing of the virtues. 
[ Applause. } 

Upon all the sacred events of life, in 
birth, in marriage, in death, we shall 
have woman’s divine benediction; we 
shall have co-operation all along the lines 
of life and society; we shall have a full 
realization of that unity, human and di- 
vine, which this Parliament of Religions 
has so grandly indorsed. 

An able and interesting paper, entitled 
“The Sympathy of Religions,” was read 
on this same day by that steadfast friend 
of woman’s progress, Colonel Thomas 


Wentworth Higginson. He said in part: 


The first parliament of religions of this 
country may be said to have been simul- 
taneous with the nation’s birth. When 
in 1788 the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted, and acommemorative 
procession of 5,000 people took place in 
Philadelphia, then the seat of govern- 
ment, a place in the triumphal march was 
assigned to the clergy, and the Jewish 
rabbi of the city walked between two 
Christian ministers to show that the new 
republic was founded on religious tolera- 
tion. It seems strange that no historical 
painter up to this time has selected for 
his theme that fine incident. It should 
have been perpetuated in art, like the 
landing of the Pilgrims, or Washington 
crossing the Delaware, and side by side 
with it might well be painted the twin 
event which occurred nearly a hundred 
years later in a Mohammedan country, 
when, in 1875, Ishmael Pasha, then 
Khedive of Egypt, celebrated by a proces- 
sion of 200,000 people the obsequies of his 
only daughter, ers the Mohammedan 
priests and Christian missionaries to- 
gether in a procession on the avowed 
ground that they served the same God, 
and that he desired for his daughter’s 
soul the prayers of all. 

Among all the vast structures of spiritual 
organization there is a sympathy... . 
We are all engaged in that magnificent 
work described by the Buddhist Dhar- 
mapala: ‘‘Make thyself an island; work 
hard; be wise.” If each could but make 
himself an island there would yet appear 
at least above these waves of despair or 
doubt a continent fairer than Columbus 
won. 

On Sept. 19, was read a very cordial 
letter of sympathy from Lady Henry 
Somerset, one of the most significant con- 


tributions made to the parliament. She 





said: ‘‘The Congress of Religions is the 
mightiest ecumenical council the world 
has ever seen.” 

. Sept. 21 was a field day for women in 
the Parliament. An interesting paper 
was read by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
on ‘Religion, and the Erring and Crimi- 
nal Classes,” a subject she has made her 
own. Mrs. Henrietta Szold spoke of 
“What Judaism has Done for Women,” 
and Miss Serabji told of the women of 
India, as follows: 


I would ask you to travel with me in 
thought over 13,000 miles across the seas, 
to have a glimpse of India—the land of 
glorious sunsets—the continent inhabited 
by peoples differing from each other 
almost as variously as their numbers, in 
language, caste, and creed; and yet I 
may safely say I can hear voices in con- 
cord from my country, saying: ‘Tell the 
women of America we are being enlight- 
ened, we thirst after knowledge, and we 
are awakened to the fact that there is no 
greater pleasure than that of increasing 
our information, training our minds and 
reaching after the goal of our ambitions.” 

It has been said to me more than once 
in America that the women of my coun- 
try prefer to be ignorant and in seclu- 
sion; that they would not welcome any- 
body who would attempt to change their 
mode of life. To these I would give an- 
swer as follows: The nobly born Zenana 
ladies shrink, not from thirst for knowl- 
edge, but from contact with the outer 
world. If the customs of the country, 
their castes and creeds allowed it, they 
would gladly live as other women do. 
They live in seclusion, not ignorance. 
Highly cultured British women, with love 
for the Master burning in their hearts, 
have the exceptional privileges of being 
their companions and teachers, and they 
have marvelled at the intelligence of some 
ofthem. These secluded ladies make per- 
fect business women. They manage their 
affairs of State with a grace and manner 
worthy of consideration. Do we wish 
these women to give up seclusion and 
live as other women do? Let us, the 
Christian women of the world, live up to 
our high and holy calling in Christ Jesus; 
let our lights shine out brilliantly, for it 
is the life that speaks with far greater 
force than any words from our lips, and 
let us with solemnity grasp the thought 
that we may be obstacles in the paths of 
others. 

Are we living what we preach about? 
Do we know that some one is better for 
our being in the world? If not, why is it 
not so? Let us attend to our lamps and 
keep them burning. The women of India 
are not all secluded, and it is quite a 
natural thing to go into homes in India— 
North, South, East, and West—and find 
that much is being done for the uplifting 
of women. Schools and colleges are open 
where the women may attain to heights 
at first thought impracticable. The Par- 
see and Brahmin women in Bombay 
twenty years ago scarcely moved out of 
their houses, while to-day they have their 
libraries and reading-rooms; they can 
converse on politics, enjoy a conversation. 
and show in every movement culture and 
refinement above the common. Music, 
painting, etc., comes as easily to them as 
spelling the English language correctly. 
The princes of the land are interesting 
themselves in the education of the women 
around them. Foremost among these is 
his Highness the Maharajah of Mysore, 
who has opened a college for women, 
which has for its pupils Hindu ladies, 
maidens, matrons, and widows of the 
highest caste. This college is superin- 
tended by an English lady, and has all the 
departments belonging to the ladies’ col- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge, England. 
It is the only college where the zither, 
the vena, and the violin are taught. The 
founder had to work three years before he 
was able to introduce these instruments, 
for the simple reason that these nobly 
born, high caste women associate the 
handling of musical instruments with the 
stage and women of no repute. 

There are schools and colleges for wom- 
en in Bombay, Poona and Guzerat; also 
Calcutta, Alahabad, Missoorie, Madras. The 
latter college has rather the lead in some 
points by conferring degrees upon women. 
The Victoria high school has turned out 
grand and noble women, so also has the 
new high school for women in the native 
city of Poona. These schools have Chris- 
tian women as principals. The College 
of Ahrmedabad has a Parsee (Christian) 
lady at itshead. What women have done 
women cando. Do you wish to see purity 
as white as the driven snow in woman? 
Allow me to bring before you in thought 
that form of a beautiful woman of India, 
the Pundita Ramabai, who has opened 
Sharada Sadan, or widow’s home, in India. 
She has travelled a great deal, and was in 
America for awhile, taking back from you 
sympathy, affection and funds for her 
noble work. Do you wish to hear of 
learned women? Again let me mention 
the Pundita Ramabai, and, in compan- 
ionship with her, Cornelia Sorabji, B. A., 
LL.D. Men and women have written of 
these in prose and song. ‘Their morality 
is unquestionable, their religion beautiful 
(for they belong to Christ Jesus), their 
humility proverbial. These are women 
for a nation to be proud of. Having pre- 
pared themselves to fill important posts, 
they have gone back to their country and 
their life to glorify their Maker. These 
good women must have had good mothers. 
I can speak of one who lives the life of 
which she is so great an advocate. With 
her, godliness and refinement go hand in 
hand, her faith in God is wonderful, and 
her children will look back in years to 
come and call her blessed. There are 
others worthy of your notice, the poet, 
Suxmibai Goray; the physician, Dr. 
Anandibai Joshi, whom death removed 
from our midst just as she was about 
starting her grand work; the artist of 
song, Mme. Therze Langrana, whose God- 
given voice thrills the hearts of men and 

(Continued on Fourth Page.’ 





PEN PORTRAITS CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS 


Some remarkably graphic sketches of 
picturesqué episodes at the World’s Par- 
liament of Religions were contributed to 
the Boston Transcript by Mrs. Frances 
Albert Doughty. She said:. 


Rev. J. H. Barrows, nominally a Presby- 
terian, and markedly a member of the 
Church universal, is the ideal chairman. 
There is not a trace of predilection in his 
manner of introducing the speakers or of 
commenting upon their papers. His ear- 
nest face is one of the most attractive 
among the American c’ergy on the plat- 
form. He has worked indefatigably for 
many months to bring together the ends 
of the earth, and his reputation is already 
cosmopolitan. He is very genial in his 
treatment of the Asiatics. 

“I invited a deputation of Buddhist 
monks to come aud hear me preach,” said 
he, at one of the meetings, and they came, 
bringing presents to the clergyman; a 
good example for us Americans to fol- 
low,” he added, playfully, while the 
faintest possible smile crept over the 
faces of the Buddhists in the front row as 
if they had personal interest in the 
reference. 

In the opening days of the Congress a 
few incidents stand out. 

The first occurred when Pung Kwang 
Yu, first secretary of the Chinese legation 
at Washington, was presented to the 
audience. ‘This distinguished mandarin, 
crowned with a red button and mantled 
in blue flowered brocade, stood there with 
an imperturbable dignity as President 
Bonney remarked, ‘*We have not treated 
China very well in this country ; we have 
sometimes been very severe towards her, 
and have sometimes persecuted her chil- 
dren, but the emperor of China has re- 
sponded in a Christian spirit and sent a 
delegate to this Congress.” ‘lhe audience 
rose suddenly to their feet, hundreds of 
handkerchiefs were waved to the grave 
Pung Kwang Yu, and such a thundering 
salute and protest against injustice to 
Chinese shook the Hall of Columbus as 
the telephones of the twentieth century 
may be able to make heard in the Celes- 
tial Kingdom. ‘this was the first positive 
ovation accorded to a represenative. His 
scholarly address was on Confucianism, 
followed on another day by the prize 
essay on the same subject, the princely 
author of which was not at the parlia- 
ment. ‘The diplomat’s seemed equally 
good, even better, to the average Amer- 
ican critic. 

Again the audience, splendid in spirit 
as in numbers, testified as one man to the 
Jew’s right to human brotherhood. This 
was during and after the reading by Rabbi 
Hirsch (Chicago’s liberal Jew) of his New 
York colleague’s, Rabbi Kohler, paper on 
**Some of the Aspects of Judaism.” Clear 
and emphatic came the words, ‘*Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ ‘'The Bible begins 
and ends with man, and all have the same 
Father which is in heaven. Not from the 
Bible alone, but from the Talmud have I 
learned this. I have even found its echoes 
in the Koran. Prejudice is part of our 
inheritance, from the brute, as the dog 
bites the foreign intruder. ‘There is no 
partiality with God. He judges by the 
best and noblest types. We judge by the 
bad examples they produce. There is no 
monopoly of salvation.” 

There was another sensation made by 
Kinze Ringe Shirai, a Buddhist monk 
from Japan. A note of negation, of re- 
fined satire, had been noticeable in this 
young man’s face, while certain papers 
were being read by able exponents of 
Christianity, and when he rose to speak 
it was with the chrism of a long desired 
opportunity. 

After telling of the historic hospitality 
of Japan towards all creeds, its belief in 
the aflinity of all cults under the head of 
synthetic religion, he asked: 

‘“‘Why, then, is Christianity not so 
warmly reccived as other religions? For 
two causes: First, that Christian mission- 
aries as early as 1637 combined with their 
converts in rebellion against the Govern- 
ment; and secondly, that foreign depreda- 
tions and fear of insurrections have caused 
hereditary horror and prejudice against 
Christian nations, gradually encroaching 
as they are upon the Orient. Japanese 
have submitted to wrongs that are utterly 
unknown among the socalled heathen. 
Perry’s treaty—an immense gain to us at 
the time—was made in the period of feu- 
dalism, when the Japanese were compara- 
tively in their infancy. Its term has ex- 
pired; its provisions are ridiculously in- 
adequate to our present needs, but it is still 
clung to by the nations of Christendom. 
Societies in Christian countries, too, have 
processions and carry lanterns blazoned 
with these words, ‘fhe Jap must go!’ 
The Japanese until very recently has had 
trouble in forcing his way into the public 
schools in San Francisco. If such are the 
Christian ethics, I and other Japanese are 
perfectly satistied to be heathen. I was 
the first to write and speak and form soci- 
eties against Christianity.’’ Here his 
voice rose fearlessly like a clarion, his 
face and form were instinct with patriotic 
tire. Could time have turned backward 
three hundred years, he would have been 
seized and condemned to the stake. He 
is the type that would have died, too, 
without retracting, with his firmly-set 
face, soul shining out through it like a 
great luminary. His thin hand from 
under his sombre garb could drive a nail 
with unerring aim, and he proceeded to 
drive it. ‘‘I have always been opposed to 
Christianity, even before I went to the 
temple; not the real Christianity, but the 
false. I do not care about names. I am 
a Buddhist, but I do not care whether 
Buddhism is called Christianity or Chris- 
tianity Buddhism, whether Jesus taught 
that I must go to hell, or whether 
Buddha was a real person or not. Con- 
sistency of conduct and doctrine is the 
point on which we put the greatest impor- 
tance.” Then he went on to concede the 
sympathy with the oppressed, the love of 
feeokenn of the American people, closing 
his brilliant address with another ring- 








ing stroke of unanswerable logic: ‘‘The 
Japanese will never join the Christians 
while they think it is the Western ethics 
to preach one thing and practise another. 
We wait further demonstration of the 
morality of Christendom.” Then, with 
the graceful bow of his people, this gifted 
product of the Japanese genius signified 
that he had had his say. Did he meet 
with signs of disapproval after his scath- 
ing correction of our national faults? As 
he turned away, the generous-souled 
clergyman, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who has 
| been so valuable an assistant to Dr. Bur- 
| rows in bringing about this Parliament, 
opened his strong arms, his face aglow 
with delight, and folded the Japanese to 
his heart as by an incontrollable impulse. 
The West was paying tribute to the older 
East. Christendem was asking pardon of 
| heathendom for its immemorial wrongs, 
| in the person of Dr. Lloyd Jones. A great 
wave of love and sympathy swept over all 
present; shouts filled the air; space was 
white with waving handkerchiefs; every 
man and woman was feeling the closest 
kinship with the little Japanese monk who 
had less than half an hour before seemed 
a stranger and an alien. 

That day was distinctly Oriental. Right 
Rev. Reuchi Shibata, high priest of Shin- 
toism, was the last representative of the 
Orient. The audience. after a session of 
so many hours, showed a desire to get to- 
gether its belongings and rush out for a 
car, when the chairman suggested that 
the paper he was going to read for this 
eminent ecclesiastic would be very short, 
and that he was too distinguished a per- 
sonage for it to be read to a concourse of 
people in the act of departure. 

Reuchi Shibata came forward and stood 
while Dr. Barrows was reading his ad- 
dress. Hiscostume was one of the queerest 
on the platform—the loose white cloak 
and full sleeves, embossed with satiny 
storks, and his head topped by a curious 
black cap, tied on with narrow purple 
ribbons, a straight, stiff appendage hang- 
ing from it down over his neck. His ex- 
pression had been passive and patient 
during the day, as if he did not well 
understand the language. The audience, 
with its mind intent on leaving the hall, 
evidently did not expect a strong revival 
of their interest, but now came one of 
those beautiful surprises that cause the 
delight of public assemblies. Thibata’s 
paper reached the high water mark of 
wisdom and benevolence. Dr. Barrows 
announced that this emissary of Shintoism 
and of the emperor of Japan had come to 
the congress through much opposition on 
the part of his co-religionists, and that it 
was the first time in the history of the 
world an account of his faith had been 
given in a Christian land. His message 
proved to be so instinct with love to God 
and man that, as he stood there motion- 
less, all felt more and more that they 
were at the feet of asage. His paper was 
multum in parvo, coming at the end of the 
day, but one of the noblest put before the 
congress. Some spectators may have fan- 
cied that, as the dignitary’s costume was 
unique, his creed might be restrictive. 
Not so. ‘The difference in religions is 
only in outward form,” said he, ‘‘influ- 
enced by the variety of history, the dis- 
position of the people, and the physical 
condition of the places where they origi- 
nated. Weshould try to conquer hostile 
feelings, to find out the common truth 
hidden in all forms of religious thought.” 
Then proclaiming, as all the other ‘*hea- 
then”? had done, the gospel of universal 
peace, he ended by declaring, ‘‘For my 
part I hope the day will come when there 
will be no war; when all nations will 
unite to guard the peace of the whole.” 

The audience rose, not to go, but to 
honor him. As the applause waxed louder 
and louder, the wise man salaamed and 
shook his own hands, Eastern fashion. 
Then his moustached lips relaxed into a 
beaming, happy smile that changed his 
face entirely, and looking up to the gal- 
leries where the demonstration was wild- 
est, he shook hands as we do, in the air, 
over and over again, as if wishing that he 
could give each of his new friends a cordial 
grasp. ‘This was the signal for hundreds 
to crowd around him, while there was 
danger that the platform would give way ; 
ladies of all ages congratulated him 
warmly, and, presently, no one knew why, 
he kissed a gray-haired womaa and two 
of her companions. It seemed to be sac- 
ramental; perhaps grateful emotion at 
that moment reached its flood tide; it 
may have beena Shinto custom to signify 
supreme brotherly affection—in any case, 
the act had a heartfelt significance of its 
own. The high priest brought himself 
into still fuller, more human sympathy 
with the spectators; they clapped and 
clapped again, asifto say, ‘‘Let brotherly 
love continue,” but there was no further 
manifestation of it on Shibata’s part. 

Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, leader of 
the Brahmo Somaj in Calcutta, has more 
of the inspirational equality than any one 
at the parliament; like Phillips Brooks, 
when he speaks he seems filled with the 
Spirit. The divine in man is his fav- 
orite theme, and he furnishes in his 
own personality an impressive illus- 
tration of it. He and his beautiful 
book, ‘*The Oriental Christ,’’ will be re- 
membered in Boston. ‘lhere is a peculiar 
pathos in his voice; it is appealing, tender, 
and his Englishisadmirable. The Japan- 
ese are very concise and grammatical, 
rarely using the second best word to ex- 
press an idea, but they speak English 
with a more decidedly foreign accent than 
the Hindoos. 

The delegations have rooms assigned to 
their use to which inquirers may repair 
between times, if they wish special infor- 
mation on points of doctrine. Some in- 
teresting acquaintances are made in this 
way, that may ripen into international 
friendships. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer’s reception to the 
Congress in the Woman's Building at 
Jackson Park was largely attended. The 
hostess ventured to suggest to her Orien- 
tal guests that she hoped they would 
make use of this opportunity of their 
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stay in America to decide whether the 

good, not only of one sex, but of both 
sexes, is more to be promoted by our 
mode of female education than by their 
own. 


= ~0- 
THE NEW WORLD." 


This is the title of a book unique among 
the publications of the Columbian year. 
It deserves a special notice in the JOUR- 
NAL because of its character, and because 
it is dedicated to the women of America. 

It is a growing custom to mention 
slightingly our magazine contributions in 
verse, probably because more attention 
seems paid to the form than to the 
thought, and our magazines are supposed 
to contain the best verse produced. Cer- 
tainly these poems are always artistic in 
form, yet we rarely read one that stirs the 
heart to its depths. 

This poem, The New World, is as satis- 
fying in its appeal to the emotions as in 
its beautiful expression. The appreciative 
reader finds it hard to decide which gives 
the more pleasure. It bears the crucial 
test that few poems of the day can stand; 
it can be re-read more than once and not 
lose in its eff.ct. The choice of phrase is 
often unusual, and the reader whose vo- 
cabulary is ordinary will need now and 
then to consult his dictionary. This new- 
ness and freshness is pleasing, and the 
similes, also, chosen from the subjective 
side of life rather than th> objective, de- 
light by their originality. The subject of 
the poem is Columbus and his discovery. 
But the thought of the poet is so great, he 
cannot confine himself simply to thestory. 
The idea of liberty, which the new land is 
to illustrate, existed afar off in the very 
mind of God, ere the earth itself was cre- 
ated—indeed, fer the expression of that 
primal] idea, Freedom, the world was called 
into existence. How like a grand burst 
of music, announcing a glorious theme, 
do the opening lines of the first book fall 
upon our ear: 


‘God's ~ rama rose clear before Him, and He 
Lo! 1 will fashion for mine eyes to see 
The mighty miracle of live:ty.”’ 

That lofty strain is the true precursor 
of what follows. The history of the 
world leading up to the great episode of 
the fifteenth century is outlined in this 
first book, ‘*The Old World,” with depth 
of insight that calls for the reader's ex- 
treme attention. The poet’s philosophy 
is evidently Hegelian; yet let no one be 
deterred for that. There is no truth so 
subtle or profound, but, when the master 
comes, may not be put into lucent expres- 
sion. ‘The philosopher is like the miner, 
and quarries deep into the rich mines of 
thought, and the untrained mind may find 
it hard to comprehend the vast array of 
treasures he draws forth. But the poet 
is like the jeweller who encloses the most 
precious gems won from this toil in bril- 
liant setting, to be a delight and allure- 
ment to all. Such an artist is our poet, 
and he makes the deep thoughts he deals 
with shine with rare lustre. 

So Tennyson, in ‘In Memoriam,” has 
caused the scientific thought of to-day to 
appear in an exquisite form through the 
melodious diction he so perfectly wielded. 

The end of all Old World civilizations 
was to lend their best results toward the 
founding of a new State in the yet undis- 
covered world beyond the seas. 

“Surely the ages climb unto the Deed,”’ 

Then the hero will be born. 

“The brooding boy beside the waves sat blest 
In a large dream of earth's alluring best.’’ 
Reading those lines, who will not recall 

the beauteous statue of the young Colum- 
bus in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston? 
The two middle books, ‘*The Man” and 
“The Deed,” give us the character and 
aspiration of Columbus and his varied 
disappointments, climaxed by the grand 
discovery. But it is in the last book, 
“The New World,” that the song rises to 
its grandest harmony. Here true ¢ quality 
was to have its mighty birth. The poet 
pictures what has been accomplished, yet, 
with onward-looking gaze, he sees the 
greater consummation that is yet to be. 

‘‘The spiritual city lies beneath the sun.” 

Let us see what are to be the conditions 
of that city: 

“Not mail-clad, brioger of the olive bough, 
Holy and tender, with lips sweet from vow 
Of help to all men in all continents, 
And gracious hands of blessing to endow 
With life the hopes to which all time consents ; 
The thunder of the mirth 
Of the awakening earth 
Hailed you from mountains with their snowy 
And mut shores the scarce-sailed sea indents: 

At night the passion of the stars looked down 

And laughed to see you, and the sombre frown 
That gloomed the past-rid lands faded in joy 

which came 
From you, O mightiest-thewed, and source of 
spiritual flame!”’ 

But this spiritual city is to do most hu- 
man service, and by this is the truth of 
the prophecy attested : 


“You sball from all cast off the manacles riven 
In the sad past, and time’s old sorrows... . 
Must seek the open grave 
From which no later wave 
Of shame or folly can revive them.” 





*«El Nuevo Mundo.” By Louis James 





Block. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


Vessnetiontiy the poet unveils the ten- 
derness of his own heart when he pleads 


tor the— 

. « “Wandering tribes... 
Held in the bondage of an earth- born mood, 
By fves within and foes without beset.” 

He asks for them the truest of all ad: 
“Shed light upon their darkness, and uplift 
To generous wanhood 
Let love and good fulfil the time, till everywhere 


A free man raises hand and brow unto the air! 
The writer bas paid a high tribute to 
women by dedicating the work, whose 
spirit is patriotism itself, tothem. ‘This 
act recognizes their equality. But in the 
Dedication, reserved here to be spoken of 
last, his voice has no uncertain sound. 
He refers to the loss to the world when 
woman's influence was held in abeyance, 
and the high impulse given when the 
‘-world’s strength feminine” was set free. 
No longer is woman to be regarded as 
‘mistress or daughter,” or ‘some bright 
dream of golden wisdom,” but as ‘‘co- 
equal, potent!” and woman and man are 
henceforth to stand together as— 


‘*T wo streams of influence working out the good, 
Two strengths arrayed against dark doubts and 
fears.’ 


‘Each being rich soil for other’s hand to sow.”’ 

‘*Life’s centre found in each . 

Until the end is gained where temporal difference 

Fades in the light of heaven, supreme, unstained, 
intense!’ 

This is but an inadequate review of a 
noble book. Though far from being 
wholly a woman’s book, it yet should ap- 
peal to every woman in the land. Our 
clubs can do no better work the present 
8(a@-on than to devote a portion of their 
time to its study. It should be used in 
our public schools as a book of reference, 
useful for stimulating love of country. It 
is a poem of which we ail should be 
proud, since it exhibits the spontaneous 
product of our free soil. It is not one to 
be read once and then set aside, but to be 
kept at hand to be turned to often for 
courage and inspiration. Success must 
surely await it. A.M. G. 


—_— +o _— 
VALUE OF A SIGNATURE. 


An important matter to teach a girl is 
the value of her signature. If the habit 
is once formed of attaching her full name 
to every letter she writes, with her ad- 
dress, it may save a great deal of trouble 
in future times, should her letters be lost 
by mail. She should be taught the re- 
sponsibility which she assumes in thus 
signing her name, and she is not likely 
then to write silly and foolish letters 
which she would gladly recall. She should 
also learn that she must not aflix her 
name to any list of individuals, any soci- 
ety or any document without knowing 
fully what responsibility she is assuming. 
The matter may seem trivial, but she 
should give time to thought in all matters 
where her name is asked for, and not trust 
even to her dearest friend against her own 
judgment. 


_— ~2e, 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A BUNNY PLATE. 


E. CHITTENDEN. 


When Beth’s birthday came, her two 
little friends, Bertha and Edna, who lived 
across the street, wanted to give her a 
present. So they talked to mamma about 
it. 

‘*You might take her a quart of pecans,” 
said mamma, for they had a barrel full. 

‘*Are you sure she’d like them just as 
well as if we buyed them new!” said 
Bertha. 

**You like them as well every time I let 
you have them,” said mamma. 

So it was settled that after their naps 
they should take them over, and they did 
not mean to take long naps; but Edna 
slept so long that when she woke up she 
found Bertha had taken the nuts over, 
and then had gone down-town for 
mamma. Edna did not like this at all. 

**You see,”’ said mamma, ‘‘you slept so 
long, and Bertha wanted her to have 
them before dark, so she could eat some. 
She told her they were from you, too.” 

“Oh, but I didn’t hear her say ‘thank 
you,’” wailed Edna. 

‘You can go over now a little while,” 
said mamma. 

So Edna went upstairs to get dressed, 
and then she looked through her box of 
toys to see if there wasn’t something she 
could give all alone. ‘*But there’s some- 
thing a-ailing of ’em all,” she said, finally. 
Then she turned to Bertha’s box and there 
she found the *‘bunny plate,’’a little plate 
with a bunny’s head painted on it. She 
had once owned a kitty plate, but it was 
now broken, and she thought the bunny 
plate the most beautiful thing in the 
world. 

“My!” she thought, ‘“‘wouldn’t Beth 
just love such a silvernear (souvenir) as 
that. I b’lieve I’ll take it over, and then 
I'll give Bertha a lot of my old things, 


and she won’t care.”’ 
Edna found Beth setting the doll’s 


table, with a new set of dishes, out under 
the trees, for a tea-party. ‘‘Oh, Edna,” 


BY L. 


she cried; “I’m so glad you've come, I 
was just going after you and Bertha, and 
I just love the nuts.” 

‘*Here is a present from me all alone,” 
said Edna, holding out the bunny plate. 

Then, although Beth kissed her and said 
it was lovely, and thanked her ever so 
many times, yet Edua did not feel as 
happy as she expected. ‘I—I—can’t 
stay,” she said. “I've got a bad pain inside 
me.” 

When Bertha came home Edna was sit- 
ting on the lower step of the porch, feel- 
ing very unhappy. 

It did not make her feel any better to 
have Bertha kiss her, and give her a bag 
of peppermint sticks she had bought for 
her. So she burst out crying, and ran 
over to Beth’s like a small whirlwind. 

“Oh, Beth,” she cried, **you’lmotlikeme 
any more; but I—I—stealed Bertha’s 
bunny plate to give you without askin’ 
her, and it’s made me sick, ‘specially 
when she bringed me this candy—you 
can have it ’—she said all this very fast 
and with her eyes shut tight, so she 
shouldn’t see the dreadful face that she 
was sure Beth would make up. But Beth 
took up the bunny plate and put it in her 
hand, then she kissed her again and said: 
‘*Never mind, dear, [ know how you feel, 
just as I did when | took mamma’s stick 
pin once without asking, and seems as 
though it stuck right through me some- 
way. ‘specially after I lost it.” 

“Oh, Beth, you are a comfort!” said 
Edna, hugging her tight. 

Then she went home and told Bertha 
about it, and afterwards they came over 
and ate supper with the dollies. 

**We had the splendidest time,” said 
Edna that night tomamma, ‘and the best 
little frosted cakes with ‘Beth’ printed on 
*em in candies. I ate four, ‘cause the pain 
in my inside works was all gone.”— 
Churchman. 

a 


HUMOROUS. 


“One ob de penalties ob greatness,” 
said Uncle Eben, ‘‘is ter be specially con- 
spicuous ebry time yer makes a fool ob 
yerself.” 


It is a strange meteorological fact that 
the sun never shines so hot on a base-ball 
ground as on the harvest field.— Quincy 
Journal. 


He (bitterly )—Pshaw ! 
alike! 

She—Then why in the world do you 
spend so much time trying to find the one 
you want to marry? 


Husband—My dear, our club is going to 
have ail home comforts. 

Wife—Is that so? And when is our 
home going to have all the club com- 
forts? —Truth. 


Teacher—W hat are marsupials? 

Boy—Animals which have pouches in 
their stomach. 

Teacher—And what do they have 
pouches for? 

Boy—To crawl into and conceal them- 
selves in when they are pursued. 


- Little Hilda’s grandmother, exercised 
in her mind as to the child’s apparent 
lack of conscientiouness: ‘*But, Hilda, 
you knew those chocolates were not 
yours!” 

‘Yes, grandma; and all the time I was 
eating them I was asking God to forgive 
me.”’— Working Woman's Journal. 


All women are 


At a confirmation at Strasburg the bish- 
op asked of a pretty soubrette the usual 
question of the Heidelberg catechism, 
‘*What is your only consolation in life and 
death?” The neophyte blushed and hesi- 
tated. The question was repeated, and 
she stammered out, “The young shoe- 
anes in the next street.”—London Tit- 

its. 


Miss Fitt—And so you were in the Cri- 
mean War, Major; were you with the 
Light Brigade in their heroic charge? 

Major Ananias Blugf—I—eh—came very 
near being in that historic charge, Miss 
Fitt. Never was so disappointed in my 
life. They would take but six hundred, 
and I—eh—was No. 601.— Puck. 





WHAT DO YOU TAKE 


Medicine for? Because you are sick and 
want to get well, or because you wish to | 
prevent illness. Then remember that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla CURES all diseases 
caused by impure blood and debility of 
thesystem. It is not what its proprietors 
say but what Hood’s Sarsaparilla DOES 
that tells the story of its merit. Be sure 
to get Hood's, and only Hoods. 


Purely vegetable—Hoop’s PiLits—25 
cents. 


ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE GREAT 
FAIR. 


The New England agency of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has issued a de- 
scriptive circular giving the details of a 
number of very attractive and varied 
routes to the World's Fair at remarkably 
low rates. These include trips going out 
via Washington and returning via Niagara 
Falls or Montreal, and also through the 
White Mountains. The B. & O. is famous 
for its scevery and the many points of 
historical and picturesque interest on its 
line. 

The circular and guide mentioned can 
be obtained without cost by addressing 
A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 





Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WEST “NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


Family and Day School. Both sexes. 4lst year. 
College, Sciextific and Business Preparation. Send 
for Catulogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Mass. ALLEN BROTHERS. 














YWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTumore, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 


| college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 


Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 


Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered; 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAp to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and aleo their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co, 

Canton Junction, Mass. 


Special Sale 


OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS, 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from Inst season. 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
hext Door to Washington Street. 


UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 
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in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, 
a review of current events and re- 
ligious and_ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 


Unity Publishing Company 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Liberal 


Publishers of Literature 
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Good Company Series, 


Issued monthly. Annual subscription, $5.00 
(12 numbers). Single numbers, 50 cents. Ex- 
cept No. 31. 





No. 32. Third Hand High. By W. M. Murdock. 
No. 31. White Slaves. By Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. Extra number. Price, cO cents. 


No. o, Bet Angels Quite. By Nathan Haskell 
ole. 


No. 29. Joseph Zalmonah. By Fdward King. 
No. 28. Paula Ferris. By Mary Farley Sanbora. 





No. 27. Larry (The $2,000.00 Prize Story.) By 


Amanda M. Douglas. 


~ | No. 26. Lost in a Great City. By Amanda M. 


Douglas. 


No. =, Ragiey and Fascination. By Anne 


No. 24. Mostly Marjorie Day. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. 

No. 23. Her Friend’s Lover. 

No. 22. A Missing Man. 


By Sophie May. 
By Mary R. P. Hatch. 


| No. 21. Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom. By Amanda 


M. Dougias. 

No. 20. Dora Darling. By Jane G. Austin. 

No. 19. It Came to Pass. By Mary Farley 
Sanborn. 

No. 18. Onoqua. By Frances C. Sparhawk. 

No. 17. Tatters. By Beulah. (With Portrait.) 

No. 16. Peculiar. A Hero of the Great Rebel- 
lion. By Epes Sargent. 

No. 15. Dreams of the Dead. By E.ward 8S. 
Huntington. 

No. 14. His Marriage Vow. 
Corbin. 

No. 13. Augustus Jones, Jr. The Little Brother 
and other Stories By Fitz Hugh Ludlow. 

No. 12. Osborne of Arrochar. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 

No. 11. Coupon Bonds and other Stories. By 
J. T. Trowbridge. 

No. 10. Sweet and Twenty. By Mary Farley 
Sanborn. 

No. 9. Which Wins? A Story " Social Con- 
ditions. By Mary Il. Ford 


By Caroline F. 


No. 8. If She Wiil She Will. "By Mary A. 
Denison. 

No. 7. Sardia. A Story of Love. By Cora 
Linn Daniels. 

No. 6. Life and Time of Jesus. By James 


Freeman Clarke. 

No. 5. Three Scouts. By. J. T. Trowbridge. 

No. 4. Cudjo’s Cave. By J. T. Trowbridge. 

No. 3. Three Millions! or, The Way of the 
World. By Wiiliam T. Adams. (Oliver 
Optic ) 

No. 2. In Trust; or, Dr. Bertrand’s Hou ebold. 
By Amanda M. Douglas. 

No. 1. The Blind Men and the Devil. By 
Phineas. 





Any of the above sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
10 MILK STREET BOSTON, 











CONCORD, MASS,, 


THE Ses OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcottand Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to al} 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, contuining 
the oe written by her under government 

and ied by notes concernin 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1. 
Those desiring to secure couace can send names to 
. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. ,» Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be cmpanted by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, jist of 
measurements, and price list. 


Main CREAM 




















een ee the REAM 
A Betis ai eet mere oe 
BE ee: Sy ne 
WALVINA icnTHYOL & Sous | Pro Prof.t. Hut beri 
2 Cents a ¢ 





The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 30, 1893. 














Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 


this office. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





HELP NEEDED IN COLORADO. 


Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, as the 
representative of the National-American 
W. S. A., left New York for Denver, 
August 29, to help the suffragists of Colo- 
rado in theircampaign. Next November, 
just five weeks hence, the men of Colo- 
rado will vote yes or no on the question 
of woman suffrage. Colorado is the suf- 
frage battle-ground of 1893. Money is 
greatly needed. Send in contributions. 


——_+or— 
N.E. MID-YEAR SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


A mid-year convention of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at 
Burlington, Vt., October 5 and 6, 1893, com- 
mencing Thursday evening, October 5. An 
interesting and profitable convention is expected. 

In addition to the following list of » »0d speak- 
ers, Hon. Henry Ballard and O. P. Ray, Esq., 
of Burlington, W. I’. Stafford, Esq., of St. Johns- 
bury, Elizabeth Colley, A. M., of Waterbury 
Centre, and other Vermont speakers, the conven- 
tion will be favored with an address by New 
England’s gifted daughter, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. 

A cordial invitation is hereby extended to all 
officers and members of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association and other friends 
of the cause to be present. 

In response to an invitation from the W. C. 
T. U., of Rutland, Vt., Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more will hold a woman suffrage meeting at 
Rutland, on Wednesday evening, Oct. 4. 

Jutta Warp Howe, President. 
Laura Moore, Cor. Secretary. 

O. A. Cuengy, Mass. Rec. Secretary. 
Francis J. Garrison, Treasurer. 
AMANDA M. LovGesz, Auditor. 





—__—~<@>——_ —__— 
KENTUCKY ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association will be held in 
Newport, Ky., October 17, 18, 19, 1893. 

Entertainment will be provided for all dele- 
gates. The evening speakers will be Mrs. Laura 
Clay, Rev. M. C. Lockwood, D.D., and Mrs. 
Josephine K. Henry. Evoeenta B. FARMER, 

Covington, Ky. Cor. Sec’y, Ky. E. R. A. 

———~+or—- 
KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 








The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held at Hol- 
ton, Nov. 8, 9, 10. 

The Executive Committee wiil meet at 2.30 
P.M., Nov. 8. Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman will 
be one of the speakers. Others will be an- 
nounced later. 

This meeting will be of unusual importance, 
and full delegations from all auxiliaries are ex- 
pected. Holton people proffer entertainment. 
Let all friends of the pending amendment be in 
attendance. 

A meeting of the Suffrage Amendment Cam- 
paign Committee is called for 10 A. M., Nov. 11, 
at Holton. 

President—Laura M. Johns. 

Vice-President—Anna L. Diggs. 

Recording Secretary—Anna C. Wait. 

Corresponding Secretary—Elizabeth F. Hop- 
kins. 

Treasurer—Marcia L. Berry. 





MRS, STONE’S HEALTH, 


Mrs. Lucy Stone is seriously ill. In an- 
swer to many inquiries, we state that she 
is much reduced in flesh and in strength, 
but suffers no pain, and generally passes 
comfortable nights. Any important 
change will be reported in the JOURNAL. 

A. 8. B. 
——~or—— ——_ 


PLEASANT SURPRISES. 


A series of pleasant surprises have 
come to the editors of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL during the sadness caused by 
Mrs. Stone’s illness. About a fortnight 
ago, a young man left at the office a letter 
containing an anonymous gift of $100 for 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, with a most 
friendly and cordial letter from the un- 
known giver, expressing appreciation of 
the JOURNAL, and saying the paper is 
fighting the same battle that was fought 
by the men of the Revolutionary War. 
Then came the $110 collected by the 
generous efforts of Miss Sarah Henshaw, 
and contributed by the Leagues and by 


| check for $100, to be used for suffrage 


according to Mrs. Stone’s judgment. The 
husband and wife who send it refuse to 
let their names be published, but promise 
to give the same sum every year for five 
years. All these were surprises. Nota 
surprise, but equally welcome, is the 
gift of $100 for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
pledged annually for five years by that 
staunch and generous friend of equal 
rights, the late John L. Whiting, and 
sent in by Mrs. Mary L. Whiting. 

To all these friends Mrs. Stone returns 
grateful thanks. Such help is especially 
welcome at this time of general financial 
depression. A. S. B. 

_— ~+ oo—_—__“__ 


VICTORY IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Both houses of the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment have passed a bill to confer full suf- 
frage upon women, the bill has received 
the formal assent of the Governor, and 
this enterprising and progressive com- 
munity has ranged itself side by side with 
our own State of Wyoming as a true re- 
public, instead of an aristocracy of sex. 
We offer hearty congratulations to our 
fortunate sisters of the Antipodes, who 
are the pioneers of the women of the 
British Empire in the exercise of an un- 
restricted franchise. 

In saying this we do not forget the 
Parliamentary suffrage of women in the 
Isle of Man, or the municipal suffrage 
enjoyed by unmarried women and widows 
in England, Scotland, and most of the 
Canadian provinces; but the New Zea- 
land women will be the first to vote for 
what may be called a real Parliament in a 
practically independent State, a large and 
completely self-governing country, with 
a population of 650,000. In one respect 
they will be even more sovereign than the 
women of Wyoming, since, although the 
latter helped elect the President and Con- 
gressmen, their State has but small con- 
trol of the National Government. New 
Zealand, on the contrary, has practically 
sovereign powers within its own shores, 
and is itself an embryo nation. 

This great change for women from 
political and personal subjection under 
the old English Common Law, is not due 
to any chance vote or sudden impulse. 
For three successive years, the New Zea- 
land House of Representatives has passed 
bills giving women the right to vote for 
all officers and on all subjects on the same 
terms as men. In 1891 the Legislative 


rejected the bill so far as it enfranchised 
women. Last year it agreed to the en- 
franchising clauses, but inserted a pro- 
vision enabling women to vote at home 
by recording their votes on voting papers. 
Such a system it was thought would open 
the door to intimidation and undue in- 
fluences, and the House of Representatives 


year woman’s enfranchisement has been 
carried without such restrictions. 

The present Government of New Zea- 
land is Liberal, and the official members 
of the Council voted for the woman suf- 
frage law. Itis gratifying to know that 
no distinction has been made between 
married and single women. In a new 
country there are fewer prejudices and 
vested interests than in older communities, 
and people are less afraid to be guided by 
reason in legislation. The men of New 
Zealand have shown wisdom and courage 
in making the reform complete. Lady 
Henry Somerset, in her paper, The 
Woman's Herald, to which we are indebted 
for these interesting particulars, says: 

‘*‘We regard the enfranchisement of the 
New Zealand women as the most remark- 
able event that has yet taken place in 
the woman’s movement. It is superior in 
importance even to the enfranchisement 
of the women of Wyoming. The decision 
of New Zealand must have a great effect 
in this country, and a still greater one in 
our Australian colonies. In some of these 
the movement has made much progress, 
and we doubt not that they will follow 
the example so nobly set. We shall fol- 
low, too. The barrier which is artificially 
raised between local and Parliamentary 
votes will soon be broken down, and 
Parliament must before long yield to the 
desire of the thinking women of the 
country, and let them enter within the 
pale of citizenship.” H. B. B. 


4 





“A QUESTION OF EXPEDIENCY.” 


A paper-covered edition of George Pel- 
lew’s excellent book on equal suffrage, 
entitled ‘*Woman and the Commonwealth ; 
A Question of Expediency,” has been 
printed and is for sale at the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office, price 10 cents per copy. 
The late Mr. Pellew was a young lawyer 
of exceptional ability, and his pamphlet 
is a clear and admirable statement of the 
argument for woman suffrage from the 
standpoint of pure expediency. It has 
been found especially useful in convincing 
those persons who cannot see that there is 





individual friends. Now comes another 


any principle of justice involved in the 


suffrage question, and who must be, 

reached from the side of expedien cy 

Every su firage club should have a copy. 
A. 8. B. 
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YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 








Council, which corresponds to our Senate, | 


refused to pass the bill thus amended. This | 


Now that the schools are re-opening, 
|there will be a demand for pieces for 
| recitation. The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 
| compiled by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Alice 
| Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. Anthony, 
contains many excellent selections, both 
in prose and verse, bearing upon equal 
rights. It includes extracts from Wen- 
dell Phillips, George William Curtis, 
George F. Hoar, T. W. Higginson, Phebe 
Cary, Mrs. Wallace, Henry Ward Beecher, 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife,” and many other 
well-known speakers and writers. It 
may be ordered from this office, price 
fifty cents. 


“~e, 


TWO PICTURES. 


There are two fine pictures for sale at 
the office of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, an 
admirable oil paintiag of Wendell Phillips, 
by Miss Nowell, which deserves a place in 
the Athenzeum Library or the rooms of 
the State Historical Society; and a beau- 
tiful picture of the Royal Magnolia flower, 
by Miss Sarah Freeman Clarke. Come in 
and see them. 

———__+~or— -——— 


WOMEN MINISTERS AT CHICAGO. 

On Sept. 23, an informal conference of 
women ministers was held in connection 
with the Religious Congresses. Rev. Au- 
gusta A. Chapin, D. D., occupied the 
chair. After an informal address by 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, dealing 
with woman’s work in the ministerial 
field, Rev. Jeanie M. Jones read a paper 
entitled ‘*The Mother Element in Relig- 
ion.”” It was a lucid exposition of the 
place occupied by women in the religious 
world from her home side. A feature of 
the meeting was a letter read by the 
chairman from Mrs. Lydia Sexton, Seat- 
tle, Wash., a minister of the United 
Brethren Church, who is ninety-five years 
old. It was a cordial greeting to the 
women of the congress, and a resolution 
reciprocating her good wishes was passed 
and ordered sent to Mrs. Sexton. 

The next day a second meeting was 
held. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the 
principal speaker. She briefly referred 
to the progress made by women in the 
| duties of the ministry during the last 
twenty years and to the larger field of use- 
fulness that has opened up to them in 
this work. She said, in part: 

I find that it is just twenty years ago 

last spring since I tirst made the effort to 
gather in one body the women who in- 
tended to devote themselves to the min- 
istry. ‘The new liberties of utterance 
given to woman at this time not only 
| invite but urge upon us a participation in 
| the advocacy of the most vital interests 
| both of the individual and of the com- 
munity. With some of us this advocacy 
naturally took the form of preaching. 
Pulpits were offered us on all sides, and 
the charm of novelty lent itself to such 
merit as nature had vouchsafed tous. [| 
am so much of a natural church woman 
I might say that I at once began to dream 
of a church of true womanhood. I felt 
how much the masculine administration 
of religious doctrine had overridden us 
women. [I felt how partial and one-sided 
a view of these matters had been incul- 
cated by men and handed down by them. 
Now I think we have got hold of what is 
really wanting in the church universal. 
We need to have the womanly side of 
religion represented. Without this repre- 
sentation we shall not have the fulness 
of human thought for the things that 
most deeply concern it. As a first step 
I undertook to hold religious services on 
Monday afternoons and to secure for 
them the assistance of as many women 
preachers as I could hear of. I had in this 
undertaking the assistance of my valued 
friend, Rev. Mary H. Graves. Ten years 
ago was formed the association which I 
represent here to-day. A critic of high 
position has lately expressed his fear that 
the literary work of woman would grad- 
ually lose its distinctive feminine char- 
acter. This suggests to me a whole train 
of historic deduction. Men have natur- 
ally assumed to determine the standard 
of literary merit on masculine grounds. 

Mrs. Howe argued that just as women 
held their own in the literary field, so 
they were able to hold their own in the 
pulpit. Other short addresses were given 
by Rev. Mary H. Graves, Rev. Amanda 
Deyo, Rev. A. Brown Blackwell, Mrs. 
Bishop, Dayton, Ohio, Rev. Mrs. Wood- 

ruff, and Margaret Walton, a Quakeress. 
Mrs. Woodruff said she had taken great 
pride in former years in being the faith- 
ful wife of a minister, and after his death 
she had taken as much pride in being his 
successor in the ministry. She declared 
that many young women about to be 
married were glad and eager to have a 
woman perform the ceremony. Mrs. 
Brightman, of Chicago, and other women 
ministers, also made brief remarks. 





wile . 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar delivered the 
closing address at the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly held in Vermillion Park, adjoining 
Pontiac, Ll. 








(Continued from Second Page.) 
women in London. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. | the whole of humanity. It was not Jesus 


| who established the apostolic succession. 
Our ancestors took their lives in their 


My countrywomen hands when they came to colonize this 


have been at the head of battles and | Country. Their daughters took the ap- 
guided their men with word and look of , Proval of their own consciences and the 
command, and my countrywomen will | betterment of the lives of others into their 


soon be spoken of as the greatest scien- | 


tists, artists, mathematicians and preach- 
ers of the world. Instead of the absurd 


hearts when they stepped unheralded 
| ee the open platform and into the 
| Christian pulpit. The fitness of the 


saying, “A woman is at the bottom of | primary educators of the race to be moral 


every evil,’’ let us rather say all great | 
works are due to good women, noble | 
women, pure women, the greatest as well | 


as the least of God’s creatures. 
A woman? Yes, I thank the day 
When I[ was made to live, 
To cast a bright and shining ray, 
To love, to lift, to give; 

To draw aside from paths of sin 
The halt, the lame, the blind; 
To soothe without, to mold within, 
The suffering wound to bind. 

A woman, glorious, noble, grand, 
A woman I would be, 

To live, to conquer, to command, 
To lessen misery. 

To glorify in word, in deed, 
The Maker I adore! 

To help, regardless caste or creed, 
The sad, the lone, the poor. 


On Sept. 22, Rev. Olympia Brown 
spoke of crime and its remedy, making a 
strong plea for the recognition of the 
divine rights of motherhood. She said: 


The battle for womanhood is the battle 
for the race. Upon her dignity of char- 
acter and position depends the future of 
humanity. We shall have taken the first 
and aJl-important step in doing away 
with crime and le:sening the number of 
criminals when we have emancipated 
motherhood. Mothers, who alone know 
at what great cost a human life has been 
given to the world, should help to make 
the laws which affect the condition and 
decide the earthly destiny of their chil- 
dren. When the mothers sit in council 
those subjects which affect the improve- 
ment of society, the protection of the 
weak, the reformation of the wicked, the 
education of youth, the elimination of the 
unfortunate and dangerous classes, will 
be made prominent. 

On Sept. 23, a paper was read by Mrs. 
Fanny B. Williams, a graceful and ac- 
complished young colored woman, en- 
titled ‘Religious Missions to the African 
Race.” Mrs. Williams possesses not only 
intellectual gifts, but personal beauty, 
and her effort won unstinted applause. 

She pictured in graphic and pathetic 
language the demoralized condition of the 
colored race at the time of their emanci- 
pation, the cruelties of broken family ties, 
and the barbarous disregard of their most 
sacred rights. Then she aed a general 
review of the efforts to Christianize and 
educate the Negro, and pointed out how 
these efforts m ght be improved. She 
claimed that religion and education of 
the right kind, such as are imparted at 
the Hampton Institute, are the best factors 
in solving the Negro problem. 

There was also a paper by Rev. Antoin- 
ette Brown Blackwell on ‘‘Woman and 
the Pulpit,” an appropriate theme for the 
speaker, who was the first woman ordained 
to the Christian ministry, and served as 
pastor of a Congregatlonal church in 


and ween teachers has easily demon- 
strated itself. It was as inevitable as the 
higher education, which has not been 
wholly withheld; a logical corollary of 
the ultimate growing up of a belated 
womanhood. All events move on in re- 
| lated groups. In 1853 an orthodox Con- 
| gregational church called a council and 
ordained their woman pastor, who had 
been settled among them six or eight 
months. 

In 1863 two women were ordained by 
| the Universalist church; Rev. Olympia 
| Brown, one of the speakers on this plat- 

form, and Dr. Augusta J. Chapin, the 
first woman to be honored in this year of 
| grace as a doctor of divinity. In that 
| second decade, three other women were 
ordained. Twenty-five or thirty were 
| ordained in the third decade, and about 
200 received ordination in the fourth 
decade. 

Most of these women are, or have been, 
stated preachers or pastors of churches, 
and are believed to have proved them- 
selves to be successful above the average 
in promoting the religious welfare of the 
church and community. 

I was informed yesterday that a woman 
now 95 years of age, until the last year a 
vigorous preacher, as for many years 
past, was mini.terially recognized by her 
church as early as 1865. 

The temperament, education, and life 
work of women especially qualify them 
as speakers of religious truths, which are 
the highest of all truths, and the pulpit 
of the future will be a consecrated plat- 
form on which may stand every soul, man 
or woman, freely to proclaim those best 
and highest convictions which convince, 
strengthen, comfort and elevate the men- 
tal and spiritual vision. 


So far as reported (the Parliament is 
still in session) women have borne no 
small part in this greatest gathering of 
creeds. To the foregoing should be 
added that, at one meeting of the Parlia- 
ment, Rev. Ida C. Hultin spoke on ‘The 
Essential Oneness of Ethical Ideas among 
all Men.” At another, Mrs. Lydia H. Dick- 
inson spoke on **The Divine Basis of the 
Co-operation of Men and Women,”’’ and 
at another Miss Josephine Lazarus told of 
“The Outlook for Judaism.” Church- 
woman and laywoman, Congregational, 
Unitarian, Universalist and Jew, women 
of three races occupied the platform 
with bishops, priests and rabbis, and 
spoke as having authority. Add to this 
the prominent part taken by women in 
the denominational congresses. How 
futile was the cry thundered for so 
many years all along the ecclesiastical 
lines, ‘‘Let women keep silence in the 





churches,” ‘Suffer not a woman to 
teach.” 
The condition and status of women in 


South Butler, N. Y., nearly forty years | their respective countries and creeds were 


ago. The paper, at the request of Mrs. 


Blackwell, who was present, was read by | given by men. 


Rev. Dr. Augusta Chapin, of Chicago. 
It was substantially as follows: 


| 


frequently referred to in the addresses 
In praise and support of 
Catholicism, Cardinal Gibbons and Prof. 
Martin J. Wade, of lowa University, 


Serious arguments against feminine | dwelt upon the teaching of the Catholic 


preaching were answered long ago. It is 
no longer believed that women are pre- 


eminently deficient in mind or in charac- | 


ter. Many of the older matrons and un- 
married women, and some even of the 
young mothers have already demonstrated 
their capacity for doing large amounts of 
benevolent work without detriment either 


| 


to the home, to society, or to their own | 


highest womanly natures. 

Wherever any of the fairly acceptable 
women preachers are heard and known, 
long enough to make their speaking and 
other good work familiar and appreciated, 
there it is already accepted that the sex 
of the worker is not a bar to good work. 
But the world is so miscellaneously broad 


that some of the best men never heard a | distinctions of person, 


woman preacher. They never tried to 
apply the ‘higher criticism” to soiwne of 


| 


Saint Paul’s much quoted sayings about | 


women. 

Women are taking an active, increasing 
share in education, the thought and in- 
vestigation of the age, and are pressing 
into almost every field of work, to no 
obvious disadvantage of any worthy in- 
terest. If Christianity had fully decided 
the modern status of society, there would 
have been both male and female in 
church, state, education, property, in- 
fluence, work, and honor. Choice and ca- 
pacity would have decided all questions of 
usefulness. Is God, who is no respecter 
of person, a respecter of sex? 

The highest code of morals is not elas- 
tic, but both men and women must be 
greatly modified before they all cordially 
appreciate its teachings. Was there ever 
a reason why good, wise women should 
not have continued to be expounders of 
the highest truths to which their era could 
attain? They have always manifested a 
special aptitude for religious devotion. 





| 


Church concerning the sanctity of the 
marriage bond. Cardinal Gibbons also 
told of the work of the daughters of the 
Church in behalf of their fallen sisters, 
and in hospital, battlefield and plague 
stricken cities. Of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, he said: 

They have now charge of 250 establish- 
ments in different parts of the globe, the 
aged inmates of those houses numbering 
30,000. To these asylums are welcomed 
not only the members of the Catholic 
religion, but those, also, of every form 
of Christian faith, and even those without 
any faith at all. The sisters make no 
or nationality or 
— or creed, for true charity embraces 
all. 


The women of the East, although ably 
represented by one of their number, were 
the subject of much consideration by 
other speakers. P.C, Mozoomdar, in his 
account of the origin and growth of the 
Brahmo Somaj, founded in 1830, told of 
its work in abolishing the burning of 
widows, and in bringing about a state of 
public sentiment that permits widows to 
remarry. Rev. B. B. Nagarkar, in his 
address on “Social Reforms in India,” 
gave as the leading reforms “the abo- 
lition of caste, freedom of intermar- 
riage, and prevention of infant marriage.” 
He described the wretchedness of child- 
widows, and made a plea for equal rights 
for men and women in the marriage rela- 
tion. He said further: 


A great many reforms in the Hindoo 


About twice as many women as men are | social and domestic life cannot be effected 


members of the churches, and they are 
more persistent in their attendance on 
religious services. ‘This has always been 
true. A few denominations, as the Con- 
gregationalists, divide the numbers, as 
182,810 males, 360,915 females. 

Can we think of Jesus of Nazareth 
as possibly hindered by modesty from 
proclaiming to sin-laden multitudes: 
‘*Blessed are the pure in heart; blessed 
are the peacemakers”? Women were his 
friends. He said: ‘*Mary has chosen that 
good part which shall not be taken away 
from her.” His word was intended for 





until the question as to what position a 
woman occupies with reference to man is 
solved and settled. ... The Brahmins 
have been great educationalists. They 
have started schools and colleges, not 
only for boys and young men, but for girls 
and young women. The religion of the 
Brahmo-Somaj is essentially a religion of 
life—the living and life-giving religion of 
love to God and love to man. Its corner- 
stones are the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and the sisterhood of 
woman. 


Others who represented the East 
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Any one can be commonplace, 
either in personality or in surround- 


ings. The highest satisfaction, 
however, comes only from _ that 
which is distinctive, novel, super- 
ior. 





It is along this line that we ask 
the special attention of the pub- 
lic to the display of fine foreign 
carpets. AXMINSTERS, WIL- 

ONS, BRUSSELS and 
ORIENTAL RUGS — which 
we have just placed on view in 
our salesrooms. 





They have just been taken from 
the Custom House, and include 
colors and designs which are not 
only WHOLLY NEW on this 
side of the water, but are exclu- 
sively our own. 





We also have given special atten- 
tion to the MEDIUM and LOW- 
PRICED CARPETS, to see 
that the colors and styles are cor- 
rect. These, in view of the present 
depression in general business, we 
shall offer at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, as an inspection 
by discriminating buyers will amply 
demonstrate. 


FALL OPENING 


— 


Fine Imported 


CARPETS 


— AND — 


Upholstery Fabrics. 





The growing importance of our 
UPHOLSTERY DEPART- 
MENT has seemed to warrant 
us in pursuing a policy in respect 
to it similar to that followed by us 
for so many years relative to 
carpets, namely, the ransacking of 
leading foreign markets for EX- 
CLUSIVE novelties in special de- 
sigus and fabrics. 





The MUSLINS AND LACES 
which form an important part of 
the TWELVE CASES of high- 
class imported stuffs which we have 
opened this week enable us _ to 
guarantee to purchasers the most 
superb assortment which we have 
ever displayed — one ALTO- 
GETHER UNEQUALLED in 
this part of the country. 





If one wishes something not seen 

every day or everywhere, our 
assortment should certainly be 
relied upon to satisfy the most 
exacting, particularly if early 
selections are made. 





We make a SPECIALTY OF 
COMPLETELY furnishing en- 
tire houses with carpets and hang- 
ings of all descriptions. 





John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 





Carpets and Upholstery, 








Washington Street, 


OPPOSITE BOYLSTON STREET. 


men have expressed a desire to join the 
Leagues and take up, with women, our 
plan of study. 

Since my last letter, 1 have organized a 
League in the Seventh Ward of Grand 
Rapids, Mrs. O. E. Stevens, President. 
Also, in the Ninth Ward, Dr. N. Louise 
Andrus, President. On Sept. 20, I or- 
ganized a League at Sparta, Mrs. Mary 
Loomis, President, and on the 22d, one at 
Casnovia, with Mrs. Mary Blanchard, 
| President. 
| The executive committee of the Michi- 
| gan E. S. A. has adopted a system 80 
simple, and at the same time so complete, 
that any woman, by means of this plan, 
can call the women of the ward or village 
together and form a League. 
that women everywhere throughout the 
State will do this. Mrs. Emily B. Ketch- 
am, President Michigan E. 8S. A., Grand 
Rapids, will gladly respond to all inqui- 
ries, and extend all possible aid in this 





work. Mary L. DOE, State Organizer. 
_—— — +e _—— 
IN MEMOXKIAM. 
Mrs. Sarah Marston, of Centreville, 


Mass., (wife of Russell Marston), whose 
death occurred on the 16th inst., deserves 
more than local notice. To a sweet and 
loving disposition and unusual domestic 
virtues she added a broad interest in hu- 
mane reforms. She shared unflinchingly 
her husband’s anti-slavery views, when to 
be an abolitionist was to incur the charge 
of treason and infidelity. Although born 
and reared in the Orthodox faith, she did 
not hesitate to leave a church which, as 
Wendell Phillips declared, ‘‘could be at 
peace in the presence of sin,” and which 
made slave-hunting a Christian duty. As 
Mr. Garrison said, in his funeral address, 
“It was not only turning one’s back upon 
an organization, but almost upon the 
chances of eternal salvation, with such an 
iron hand did Calvinism hold New Eng- 
land in its clutch.” ‘to woman suffrage 
she gave her full sympathy, and her inter- 
ests were wide as humanity. 

Mrs. Marston was privileged to outlive 
the stormy days of hate and prejudice and 
to receive the recognition due to her gen- 
tle, conscientious and brave nature. She 
was blessed unspeakably in a union which 
outlasted by two years her golden wed- 
ding, and ever found the fullest satisfac- 
tion in her husband, children and home. 
The town is poorer for her loss, and the 
large number of friends drawn to the clos- 
ing services testified to the universal re- 
spect in which she was held. Her mem- 
ory will long be cherished and her exam- 


ple remembered. Ww. L. G. 
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expressed admiration for the spirit of 
the ancient Shastas ‘‘when they limit 
the sphere of woman’s action to the 
house, and the flow of her heart to 
one channel alone.”” Mohammed Webb, 
in his exposition of Islam in its rela- 
tion to social life, denied that polygamy 
and the exclusion of women is a part of 
the Islamic system. He said that: 

During the life of the prophet and the 
early caliphates the Arabian women went 
abroad freely, honored, respected and 
fully protected in the exercise of their 
rights and privileges. . . . The property 
rights which American women have en- 
joyed for only a few years have been en- 
joyed by Mohammedan women for 1,200 
years. 

A special meeting was held (not of the 
Parliament proper) for further presenta- 
tion of the status of the women of the 
East. It was largely attended by women, 
whose reflections and comments may be 
imagined. 

White robed H. Dharmapala said that 
the women of Burmah, Siam, and Japan 
were both wise and free; that under the 
reign of Buddhism the women had almost 
reached an ideal state in those countries. 
That among them were many philoso- 
phers and teachers. “It was a daughter 
of a Buddhist king who introduced Buddh- 
ism in Ceylon. In Burmah all of the 
women can read and write.”” Rev. George 
F. Chandler, who has been a missionary 
in China for fifteen years, spoke of the 
women of the Celestial empire. He said 
that they were not secluded as much as 
was generally supposed, but they were 
not allowed to mix with men. The three 
things which should be stamped out in 
China, he concluded, are foot-binding, in- 
fanticide, and ignorance. 

Kinza Ringe Hirai, of India, said that 
the position of women in his country was 
much misrepresented; that they had a 
large fund of knowledge on general sub- 
jects; most of them read their native lan- 
guage and many of them the Sanscrit. 

Their remaining at home was a matter 
of sentiment; they were not there as 
prisoners, but more as goddesses en- 
shrined. He admitted, laughingly, that 
jealousy was the motive. ‘Our women 
are not so wanting in intellect as is gen- 
erally supposed. We find them very agree- 
able companions. What they lack in intel- 
lect they make up in qualities of the heart. 
It is true that some hundreds of years ago 
some of our widows were burned; but 
most people do not understand that no 
woman was ever burned without her own 





consent. She sacrifices her life for love. 
The very essence of love is self-sacrifice. 
Any husband would consider it a dis- 
grace to have his wife support herself. 
It is a saying in India that in childhood 
a woman depends upon her parents, in 
tape upon her husband, and in age upon 
er children. 

Suani Vivekananda said: 


The best thermometer to the progress of 
a nation is its treatment of its women. In 
Greece there was absolutely no difference 
in the state of men and women. The 
idea of perfect quality existed. No 
Hindoo can be a priest until he is mar- 
ried. The idea being that a single man is 
only half a man, and imperfect. The 
central idea of a modern Hindoo lady is 
her chastity. The wife is the centre of a 
circle, the fixity of which depends upon 
her chastity. It was the extreme of this 
idea which caused Hindoo women to be 
burned. The Hindoo women are very 
spiritual and very religious, perhaps more 
so than any other womenjin the world. If 
we can preserve these beautiful character- 
istics, and at the same time develop the 
intellects of our women. the Hindoo 
woman of the future will be the ideal 
woman of the world. 

Mr. Ohannes Chatschumian, of the 
Church of Armenia, spoke of the pure 
family life of the Armenians, and said: 

Women in Armenia have always had a 
distinguished place in the Church. ‘Ihe 
first Christian martyr among women in 
the whole world was an Armenian girl— 
Sandooct, the beautiful daughter of the 
King Sanstrook. In the fifth century, as 
says the historian Equishe, the songs of 
the Armenian women were the or 
and their daily readings the gospel. 

It is significant when the most learned 
and powerful theologians seek to mag- 
nify their respective religions by magnify- 
ing the position of their women. 

Some account of the closing sessions of 
the Parliament and the Congresses of the 
denominations will be given in a future 
number. F. M. A. 
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MICHIGAN LETTER. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
SEPT. 20, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Organizing municipal franchise Leagues 
is the order of the day in Michigan. Very 
few objections are raised. Some men tell 
us that it is all foolishness, because the 
women enfranchised by the new law are 
better qualified to vote than the majority 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


For New York Letter see page eight. 


The address given by Mrs. Laura Ormis- 
ton Chant, at the Congress of Religions, 
will be published next week. 


The Cook County (Ill.) Suffrage Society 
proposes to set at work the young people 
who are interested in the movement. Invi- 
tations have been sent to young people’s 
clubs, both religious and secular, to be 
present at the October meeting when the 
plan of work for the year is to be consid- 
ered. 

Rev. Annis F. Eastman, who gave an 
address before the Parliament of Relig- 
ions, is the pastor, respected and beloved, 
of the Congregational church of West 
Bloomfield, N. Y., the wife of an honored 
clergyman now laid aside by physical dis- 
ability, and the mother of a family of 
promising children. 

The following resolution offered by 
Prof. J. H. Shinn, of the World’s Colum- 
bian Commission’s Executive Committee 
on Awards, at a meeting of the Board of 
Judges of Liberal Arts, Sept. 11, was 
unanimously adopted : 

That the experiment of placing women upon 
the Board of Jurors in the Department of Lib- 
eral Arts has been successful. The women have 
exercised their delicate duties with as much care 
as have the men. We congratulate both the 
foreign and domestic women judges upon their 
efficiency, prudence and judicial fairness. 

The Congress of the Queen Isabella 
Study Clubs was lately held at the Isabella 
club house. Mrs. Lucinda Stone, of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., presided and gave a history 
of the organization. Baroness A. Dohler- 
up, of Denmark, addressed the congress 
upon progress attained in mechanical arts 
among the working women of her country. 
Her lecture was illustrated by photo- 
graphs. Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, of 
Connecticut, gave an address upon the 
permanency of the organization, and rec- 
ommended that small casts of the Isabella 
statues be made for members of the club. 
Several interesting papers were presented. 
Miss Maria L. Pool’s new novel, ‘*The 
Two Salomes,” appears this week from 
the press of Harper Bros. It is a study 
in what may be called ‘‘invincible hered- 
ity,” the heroine being a young New 
England girl whose moral and physical 
organization is abruptly disturbed by a 
curious strain of the tropical tempera- 





of mule voters, but a larger number of 


It is hoped | 
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McINTOSH 
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Wish to call atten- 
tion to their com- 
plete stock of 


S wierorin 
BLACK SILKS, 


In all the Latest Weaves. 
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These Silks have stood the test with them of 
several months’ wear, without one single com- 
plaint, and are 


The Only Silks 
Sold in Boston 


Accompanied by a manufacturer’s guarantee for 


Absolute Purity of Fibre, 
Perfect Durability of Color 
And Faultless Wear. 











Samples sent to any address 
_214 Boylston Street. 
WE 

HAVE 


REMOVED. 


Edward Kakas 


AND SONS, 


FURRIERS 
62 TREMONT ST. 


(Formerly at 404 Washington St.) 











Latest Styles ! 


We call the attention of LADIES to the 
Choice stock of 


KID, UNDRESSED KID 


— AND — 


~DOGSKIN GLOVES 


that have just been received by 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE. 














ment to the book. Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster’s expected volume of verses, 
“On the Road Home,” is among this 
month’s publications of the same firm. 
The poems embody thoughts, suggestions 
and pictures referring to the home, friend- 
ship, relations of daily life, and the Chris- 
tian year’s calendar. 


The Ladies’ Physiological Institute will 
open its forty-sixth season, Thursday, 
Oct. 5, at 3 P. M., in Wesleyan Hall, with 
a course of eight lectures on the ‘‘Physi- 
ology of Reproduction” to be given jointly 
by A. M. Beecher, M. D., and Salome 
Merritt, M.D. This course will be es- 
pecially valuable to young women and 
mothers. Following this there will be 
other courses and single lectures on sub- 
jects relating to health and human devel- 
opment. The lectures of January will be 
in co-operation with the Moral Education 
Association. Among the promised speak- 
ers are Rev. Chas. G. Ames, Mrs. Abba 
G.Woolson, Mrs. Ednah DaCheney, H. O. 
Marcy, M. D., Stephen W. Driver, M. D., 
Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, Charles 8S. Hardy, 
M. D., and Thomas Fillebrown, D. D. L. 
These lectures are given Thursdays at 
3 P. M.,from October to June, in Wesleyan 
Hall, 36 Bromfield St., and a membership 
fee of one dollar admits the holder to all 





ment. A double love story gives move- 


lectures. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS 


ISAAC B. RICH, 








STREET 
THEATRE 


Proprietor and Manager. 


NEW YORK 
Lyceum Theatre Co. in 


Americans Abroad, 
COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Ricn & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


eed de te td 


Evenings at 8. Regular Matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday ac 2. 


Monday, Oct. 2—Seeond week. 


W. H. Powers 


Presents the best of all Irish Dramas, 
and superb scenic production, 


Clen-da-lough 


The best Irish singing. 
The best Irish dancing. 


Best orchestra seats $1.00. 





Props. and Managers 








Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON 
Every evening at 8. 


soreeesecese Manager 
Matinees Wed. and Sat at 2. 


Robert Gaylor 


_ SPORT MCALLISTER. 
GRAND OPERA House 


Two Weeks Beginning 
Monday, Oct. 2, 1893. 








The Boston Grand Opera House Com- 
pany in an Elaborate Produc- 
tion of Lester Wallack’s Military 
Drama, 


ROSEDALE. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees at 2. 
Regular Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 








9th Annual Autumnal - 


$5.00 EXCURSION 


— VIA — 


Hoosac Tannel & Hudson River Steamers 
— TO — 


NEW YORK, 


Thursday, October 5, 1893. 





A special train will leave the Fitchburg depot, 
Boston, at 8.30 A. M., Thursday, October 5, 
1893, stopping at Ayer Junc. at 9.27 A. M., 
Fitchburg at 9.51 A. M., Gardner at 10.23 A. M., 
Athol at 10.54 A. M., Orange at 11.00 A. M., 
Miller’s Falls 11.20 A. M., Greenfield 11.39 A. M. 
Arriving in Albany about 3.30 P. M., the party 
will have ample time to visit the State Capitol 
and other public buildings, having choice of 
night or day steamers Albany to New York. 


Steamer “ Drew,” 
Night Line. 


a) 
Steamer ‘‘New York,” 
Day Line. 
Returning leave New York, Oct. 6th or 7th at 
5 P. M., Pier 28, foot of Murray St., via FALL 
RIVER LINE, passing down the harbor,around 
the Battery, under the great Brooklyn Bridge, 
thence up the East River into Long Island 
Sound, affording a splendid view of New York 
and Brooklyn by daylight. Arriving in Boston 
at 7 A.M. Those desiring to remain over in 
New York for a few days can do so on payment 
of $1.50 extra, upon presenting their tickets at 
the Fal! River Line Office, Pier 28, foot of Mur- 
ray St., the day they wish to return. The num- 
ber of tickets will positively be limited, and 
patrons are respectfully requested to secure 
them in advance, as it will save possible disap- 
intment, as none will be sold on Oct. 5th if the 
imit is reached before that time. The sale of 
tickets will commence Wednesday, Sept. 27, at 
250 Washington St., at the ticket office, Fitch- 
burg Station, Causeway St., Boston, and at 
above mentioned stations. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
W.D. EWING, J.R. WATSON, 





Asst Gen’l Superintendent. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston t 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 


The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York ¢ 8.40 P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston t¢ 7.00 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 
Reclining Chair Cars without extra charge. 





Washington Express via Poughkeepsi . 
& Rand B&O. RR. Leave Boston e100 e Es 
Philadelphia 7.50 A. M.; Baltimore, 10.30 A. M.; W; 


ington, 11.20 A.M. Puliman vestibuled sleeping cars.- 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 

ome On Sundays arrives 9.00 P. M. City office 
Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer Street 

Boston. 

I. D. BARTON 


. W. R. BABCOCK 
General Superintendent. 


Gen. Pass. Agent. 





Morphine Habit Cured 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
MUTE PRAISE. 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 


I saw a woman strive to raise 
A soul from sordid life to good. 

She gained her end—then honest praise 
Was showered ‘round her like a flood. 


Another wrought good deeds each day, 
But never praise was given her; 

Yet worked she on without that pay 
Which we sometimes on men confer. 


“Why dost thou toil so Jong,”’ said I, 
‘When credit never comes to thee ?”’ 
“I see within the tearful eye 
Of those I aid, my praise,"’ said she. 
West Edmeston, N. Y. 


AFTER ALL. 





Grief is strong, but joy is stronger; 
Night is long, but day is longer. 
When life’s riddle solves and clears, 
And the angels in our ears 
Whisper the sweet answer low— 
(Answer full of love and blessing) 
How our wonderment will grow 
At the blindness of our guessing; 
All the hard things we recall 
Made so easy after all! 


Earth is sweet, but heaven is sweeter; 
Love complete, but faith completer. 
Close beside our wandering ways, 
Through dark nights and weary days, 
' Stand the angels with bright eyes; 
And the shadow of the cross 

Falls upon and sanctifies 
All our pain and all our loss. 
Though we stumble, though we fall, 
God is helping—after all! 


Sigh then, soul, but sing in sighing, 
To the happier things replying; 
Dry the tears that dim thy seeing, 
Give glad thoughts for life and being! 
Time is but the little entry 
To eternity’s large dwelling, 
And the heavenly guards keep sentry, 
Urging, guiding, half-compelling, 
Till, the puzzling way quite past, 
Thou shalt enter in—at last! 
—Sydney Methodist. 


SEASIDE VISIONS. 


BY JOEL H. HINT. 





Along the hard gray beach I strayed, 
As sunset melted from the sight ; 
And stars were, one by one, displayed 

Upon the azure flag of night. 
The breeze came off the misty main, 
With healing in its balmy breath; 
Silent, above, the glittering train, 
Below, the hush of death. 


Then buried memories awoke, 
The phantom glories of the past; 
Voices long hushed, in music spoke 
To yearning hearts they thrilled at last. 
Hands long since mouldered in the dust 
Returned a pressure soft and warm ; 
Hearts beat again we loved to trust 
Through sunshine and through storm. 


And thus my wondering eyes beheld 

Visions beyond mere mortal scope— 
The future life—the buried eld— 

A dreamy memory and a hope. 
These mysteries did Nature teach, 

As on I moved with noiseless tread ; 
And thus, upon the starlit beach, 


The sea gave up its dead. 
—The Appeal. 


“SHE MADE HOME HAPPY.” 


BY HENRY COYLE. 





“She made home happy!’’ These few words I 
read 
Within a churchyard, written on a stone, 
No name, no date, the simple words alone 
Told me the story of the unknown dead; 
A marble column lifted high its head 
Close by, inscribed to one the world has known, 
But ah! that homely grave with moss o’er- 
grown 
Thrilled me far more than his, who armies led. 


“She made home happy!’’ Through the long, 
sad years 
The mother toiled, and never stopped to rest, 
Until they crossed her hands upon her breast, 
And closed her eyes, no longer dim with tears. 
The simple record that she left behind 
Was grander than the soldier’s, to my mind. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
FLOOD-TIME, DECEMBER, 1861. 
BY MRS. MARY T. MOTT. 


Talitha Rider sat in the chimney corner, 
making tatting and singing softly, when 
her father hobbled in out of the rain. The 
one room of the cabin was all warm and 
rosy from the glow radiating from the 
fire, and the girl turned her dark eyes, 
eager with curiosity, to the old man, as 
he dropped into his home-made arm chair 
and warmed his left hand by the blaze. 

**Wasn’t that Bent Peavey, pap? What 
fetched him way round hyar?” 

‘Both bridges is done washed away on 
the cafion road, an he had obleeged to 
leave his wagon an’ swim Blue Creek. 
He left his pinto colt in our shed, for he 
allowed he mout have to turn ole Bally 
loose, an’ foot it roun’ the hills, if he 
made home to-night. I axed him to stop 
hyar, but he “lowed his woman ’d be 
plumb crazy if he staid away, ‘cause the 
baby’s sick. He said he reckoned we was 








goin’ to have ole Noah’s flood agin’; he 
never seed the like of the whole country 
under water.” 

‘*Well, pap, we’re mighty well fixed up 
hyar out ’n the way of the creeks,” said 
Talitha, cheerfully. As he made no reply, 
she resumed the refrain she was humming 
when he came in: 

“Ob, our fathers they'll be thar, 

An’ our mothers, they'll be thar, 
An’ we'll all rise together in that mornin’.”’ 

Her voice was sweet and full, and her 
expression soft and kindly, but the old 
man glanced at her with misgiving more 
than once before he interrupted her song. 

“I hadn’t orter name Adeline to you, 
Talithy, but pears like I can’t help hit, 
l’m so outdone,” he said; and tears 
trickled down his withered face. 

‘*What’s interruptin’ her? You don’t 
have no call to worry about her. She’s 
got a husband to take keer of her.” All 
the sweetness had left Talitha’s voice. 

‘““No, honey, she haint. Bent tole me 
with his own mouth that he left Joe at 
Ridley, playin’ keerds with some Greasers, 
He's been thar two solid weeks. Bent 
tried his level best to git him to come 
home, but Joe swore Adeline was under 
shelter, an’ he wouldn't chance drowndin’ 
an’ leavin’ her a widder. Hit’s awful to 
think of that thar child alone, endurin’ 
these hyar storms.” 

‘* ’Tain’t likely she’s staid by her lone 
self two weeks. She's got neighbors 
less’n a mile off,” sharply answered 
Talitha. 

‘*‘Daughter, them thar bridges is gone, 
an’ she couldn’t cross the creek; an’ in 
that thar bend in the canon she can’t see 
no houses ; most likely the water’s all up 
roun’ her, an’ [I wouldao’t put hit past Joe 
Hensley to leave her without no grub an’ 
fire wood. He’s the noaccountest white 
man that ever drawed breath.” 

“I don’t pity her none; she caused hit 
herself. ‘They was dead bent to git each 
other, an’ if they see trouble, I aint a 
keerin.” ‘Talitha’s face was stern and 


hard. 
‘Honey, ” pleaded her father, ‘ hit 


hurts me mightily to see you feelin’ that- 
a-way toward yer pore cousig. She done 
wrong, powerful wrong, but she was only 
a spiled’child. You're a settin’ hyar by a 
big fire, a lookin’ as fresh and purty as a 
hollyhock’ an’ when [ think of her alone, 
hungry an’ cole most likely, holier-eyed 
and peaked, hit do look like you mout for- 
give her. You favor yer mammy in looks, 
honey, but she didn’t hole spite like this 
hyar. When Adeline footed hit over the 
hills to see me, arter her little boy diced, 
time you went to the County Fair, she 
said hit just broke her heart that you 
wouldn’t make up with her an let her 
bring her baby hyar that she done named 
for you.” 

‘Hit broke her heart, did hit?’ cried 
Talitha indignantly, dropping her shut- 
tle. ‘*Who does she allow broke mine? I 
thought the sun rose an’ set roun’ her 
yeller head. When Aunt Zury died an’ 
Uncle Peter fetched her hyar I was only 
six myself, but I packed her in my arms 
by the hour, to keep her from cryin’. IL 
always give her the best of everything. 
When thar was a show for me to go to 
school, I giveit to her. I’d have give up 
Joe Hensley, if shed axed me. Hit 
wasn’t losing the show to marry him; I 
could have had a dozen better fellers, 
some on ’em with good valley ranches, 
an’ Bob Sheldon with five hundred head 
o’ stock. Hit was playin’ hit so low down 
that outdone me with Adeline; her 
promised to Tom Elliot, an’ them agoin’ 
to stan’ up with me; her helpin’ make my 
weddin’ clothes an’ her bridesmaid dress, 
an’ then lightin’ out with Joe the night 
afore, an’ comin’ in, them two, man an’ 
wife, an’ the house full of company to see 
me married. I wouldn’t have had Joe 
Hensley for a gracious gift, if I’d sus- 
picioned he was stuck arter her; she was 
welcome to him; but thar’s decency an’ 
honesty in love, an’ nuther of ’em showed 
any. I don’t want ’em to name their 
young one for me. I don’t want to see 
him nor Adeline, nor yet to hear ‘em 
named. Their troubles don’t concern me 


none.” 
‘*T haint never heerd of his havin’ none. 


Hit’s pore Adeline that has ’em all. She 
looks as old now as yer mammy did when 
she died ; an’ yet, when I shet my eyes, I 
can see her a peert little thing a dancin’ 
up an’ down, her yeller curls a bobbin’ 
an’ a hollerin’ ‘What ye got for me, Uncle 
Jesse?’ like she used to when I come 
home ;” and Mr. Rider sighed heavily. 

“That thar was Adeline all over, the 
selfishest little jade that ever drawed 
breath. Hit took her back considerable 
to fi d two could play that thar little 
game, when she married Joe. He could 
give her odds an’ beat her every time,” 
was the caustic rejoinder. 

‘I’m powerful afeerd, daughter, that 
thar was the fault of Adeline’ raisin’,” 
gravely observed her father. ‘‘We learned 
Adeline that she was to be fust and fore- 
most every time, an’ I reckon Joe was 
raised that-a-way too, an’ hit’s made ’em 





a mighty poor team to work double. 
Nuther of ’em’s willing to pull; though 
I’ve heerd Adeline does better’n he does. 
Don’t you take no blame to yerself for 
spilin’ her?” 

“No, I don’t, pap. All I want is no, to 
think about her. Mean as she’s done me 
when you name her, I dream about her at 
night, a little scrap of a baby in my arms. 
I'm a kissin’ her and curlin’ her hair an’ 
lovin’ her most to death; an’ then I wake 
up an’ remember all the trouble she 
caused, an’ lie awake all the rest of the 


night.” 
The old man shook his head and re- 


lapsed into silence. His daughter plied 
her shuttle with a cloud resting on her 
bright face. 

Suddenly Mr. Rider broke out, “If I 
wasn’t sech a pore excuse since me an’ 
the bar rolled down the mounting to- 
gether, I’d go this hyar very night an’ see 
how Adeline was a-makin’ hit.” 

“The horses is all out on the range, 
pap. Would ye fly or would ye swim?” 
dryly asked Talitha. 

‘*Ye mind that thar broncho in the shed. 
If twa’n’t for this game leg an’ arm, I'd 
try his gait. But, honey, I haint no call 
to be a pesterment to you this evening. 
You've been a mighty good daughter to 
me. A man can’t never tell how a family 
‘ll pan out. When yer mammy died, you 
undoubtedly was the ornariest little runt 
I ever seed. The neighbors allowed you'd 
a heap better gone too. They said you 
wouldn’t never pay for your raisin’, an’ 
now I'm ole an’ crippled, them strappin’ 
boys an’ big girls of mine has all struck 
out for theirselves, an’ left you to take 
keer of me.” 

‘An’ I can do hit, pap. I aint askin’ no 
odds of ’em,”’ said Talitha, smiling a ain, 
as she rose to put a heavy log on the fire. 

Her father eyed her straight, lithe 
figure and elastic tread, with pleasure. 

“No, honey, you're as good a vaquero 
as ary one of yer brothers, an’ as good a 
shot, an’ it haint damaged yer purty looks, 
nuther. You could git yer pick of the 
stockmen in the country, or of half the 
ranchers; an’ yet you're satisfied to stay 
up in these hyar hills along of me. It I 
had to depend on one of yer brothers, he'd 
have obleeged to go off to play keerds or 
throw dice, while you’re as lively as a 
cricket as long as there’s grub an’ fire- 
wood; an’ thank the Lord, thar’s plenty 
of bacon an’ jerks in the meat house, an’ 
no eend of big chunks piled up by the 
door. We don’t mind this hyar flood, 
honey, for our own selves.” And seeing 
Talitha’s serenity restored, the speaker 
grew silent, soon dozing in his chair. 
Talitha did not disturb him till the clock 
struck nine, when she drew the calico 
curtain dividing the cabin into two apart- 
ments, and assisted him to retire. 

Then she sat down on the bear skin rug 
before the fire to unbraid her long hair. 
As she undid the heavy black strands, she 
murmured to herself: ‘I'd orter, I know 
I'd orter ; but ’pears like Adeline killed all 
that was kind an’ forgivin’ in my nature. 
I didn’t never b’leeve [ could hole spite ; 
I thought I'd got religion; but she tuk 
it out’n me, like she did all the rest of my 
feelin’s, an’ [ had obleeged to draw out’n 
the church. I know in reason she done 
me a good turn when she kep’ me from 
marryin’ Joe Hensley, and orter git on my 
knees an’ thank the good Lord for hit; 
but she didn’t aim hit for a kindness. I 
allowed if I'd git shut of things that put 
me in mind of her, I mout get over my 
grudge, an’ I sent her every stitch of my 
weddin’ clothes, cause she helped make 
’em; but hit didn’t help me none. I’ve 
sensed, too, that if I'd a died holdin’ this 
hyar bitter spite agin’ her, l’d undoubt- 
edly go to the bad place; but even that 
thar, while it skeered me considerable, 
didn’t make me feel no different.” She 
brushed her hair vigorously for ten min- 
utes, then laughed at herself contemp- 
tuously. ‘I say sech spiteful things about 
her, an’ yet I keep a hankerin’ for a 
excuse to see her. Hit’s quare how mixed 
up I am in my feelin’s about Adeline. 
Anybody with the sperit of a sheep 
wouldn’t countenance her agin’, an’ I 
won't. I’ve stuck hit out four years, an’ 
I'll keep it up,” and in proof of her impla- 
cable temper, she cried for half an hour, 
suppressing her sobs not to wake her 
father. 

Her excitement relieved, she covered up 
the back-log, wound the clock, and sought 
her primitive bed, falling asleep to be 
visited by the dream that she dreaded, 
She was again a little girl carrying a 
child. Its tiny arms were around her 
neck, its warm cheek pressed to hers. She 
sighed in excess of happiness. Her vision 
of delight was broken by a piteous cry: 
“Talithy! Oh, Talithy!” She sprang up 
up in affright, the voice seemed so near. 
She opened the door and listened. Noth- 
ing was audible but the dripping rain. 
She ran to her ‘ather’s bed, *‘Wake up 
pap, git up? Adeline’s out hyar some: 
whar’s [; heerd her callin’.”’ 

Mr. Rider, when aroused, brought his 
practical sense to bear on the subject. 
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could cross two creeks to git hyar, in 
daylight, let alone this time o’ night. 
Hit’s only one of them thar dreams of 
your’n. I'm powerful sorry I named her 
to you; hit only interrupted you, an’ 
couldn’t help her none. Go to bed, daugh- 
ter, like a good girl.” And he resumed 
his wholesome slumber. 

Talitha stirred up the fire, dressed her- 
self,and sat down before the hearth. The 
wailing cry still haunted her. 

“I wonder if that thar was a warnin’,” 
she mused. ‘*Them thar things kinder 
runs in our family. Granny Rider had 
one the night her brother died in North 
Carolina, an’ her in Missouri. She hadn’t 
never spoke to him since he married agin’ 
her likin’, but he come to her bed an’ 
spoke to her, an’ skeered her most out’n 
her wits.” The girl shuddered in awe of 
the supernatural; but the warmth of the 
fire gradually soothed her to sleep, to 
repeat the dream of Adeline’s babyhood, 
and again to be startled by the call of her 
own name. 

“Yes, I’m a comin’!” she answered, 
putting a shawl over her head and rushing 
out. The moon was shining, though 
dimmed by clouds, and she bravely pa- 
trolled the premises, calling, ‘‘ Adeline, 
where are you?” No answer came. She 
called again. ‘‘I allow I’d faint if I’d see 
a ghost,’’she whispered; but she exam- 
ined every part of the establishment. 
Nothing appeared more spectral than the 
pinto colt in the shed. 

‘**] can’t stan’ it!’ she cried, in distress. 
**Adeline’s hollerin’ to me, an’ hit means 
somethin’ awful. If that thar pore child 
has come to harm all by her lone self, I 
sha’n’t never forgive myself, let alone the 
Lord forgivin’ me. If I had ary show to 
cross them thar creeks, I'd go to see her.” 

She had approached the shelter of the 
mustang for the second time, and he gave 
a low whinny of surprise. 

She started. ‘‘’Pears like the critter an- 
swered me. I b’leeve I'll chance hit.” 

Hurrying to the house, she quietly put 
up a bundle of necessaries, bread, meat, 
parched coffee, candles and matches. 
Dressing herself in a rough suit left by 
one of her brothers, she donned rubber 
coat and long boots, wrote a few words to 
tell her father where she was going and 
then led the half-broken colt out of the 
shed. He shied and snorted, resenting 
her familiarity, but her strong, quick 
hands firmly cinched the Mexican saddle, 
forced the harsh bit between his teeth, 
and tied a long riata in the bridle ring. 
She could not ride him over the slippery 
trail, but she meant that he should bridge 
Blue Creek for her. 

He set out cheerfully; but when she 
left the path leading toward his home, 
there came a conflict. A few sharp jerks 
of the cruel bit forced him to obey, and 
he sulkily followed her up and down the 
steep and miry bridle paths. She had 
chosen the longer route over the hill, as 
she was familiar with the many trails,and 
dared not risk the narrow canon road, 
washed and gullied by high water. The 
pinto often showed his wrath by stopping 
short and throwing her down. Many 
times he slipped and fell, at the serious 
risk of his knees. Only a woman used to 
herding stock on the hills and with limbs 
strengthened by climbing the sides of 
ravines and wielding an axe, and a mind 
alert and self-possessed, could have made 
the journey; but, with frequent long 
pauses to rest herself and her horse, she 
finally reached the first crossing. She 
lingered at the brink to look at the heavy, 
muddy stream. In the murky light she 
could not clearly distinguish the opposite 
landing. A pang of doubt and fear rent 
her breast. 

‘**T am afeerd [ can’t make hit. I don’t 
know as I'd orter chance hit, an’ leave 
pore pap. ‘This hyar mustang’s beat out. 
Hit wouldn’t help Adeline none for me to 
git drownded. I allow I'd better turn 
back.” She reversed her course and 
stumbled wearily on a few rods. Then 
Adeline’s summons, **Oh, Talithy,Talithy, 
do come?” sounded in her ears. 

“I'll chance hit!’ she cried. She folded 
her hands. “Oh, Lord!’ she implored, 
**take keer of my poor ole father ; bless an’ 
save Adeline, an’ forgive my sins!” 

Then she led her horse to the bank, 
cinched the saddle firmly again, saw that 
her bundle of provisions was secure, and 
put her foot in the stirrup,the colt meekly 
submitting. ‘*The wire edge is tuk off 
you,”’ she said to him, ‘‘I reckon as thar’s 
nobody in sight I'll jest ride man-fash- 
ion.” She struck him a sharp blow with 
the riata to make him plunge in. The 
curie.t was swift and strong, and carried 
him some rods down the stream before 
she could turn him toward the shore. She 
knew when to guide and when to leave 
him free, and after much scrambling he 
emerged. She sprang to the ground, and 
rubbed and patted him till he was rested 
enough to toil on after her. 

She was now in the valley, and thank- 
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ful that her failing strength was not quite 


however, breathed heavily; and when, a 
half mile further on, she reached the last 
ford, her apprehension was great. 

‘*He’s powerful weak. I reckon he 
couldn't make hit.” She looked across at 
Adeline’s house on a high knoll a little 
distance from the creek, and wrung her 
hands. 

A flood gate had been suspended across 
the stream. The bars had been carried 
away by the driftwood striking against it, 
but their support remained, a long slender 
log, upheld by the forks of a cottonwood 
tree on each side of the creek. Talitha 
laid oft her rubber coat and boots, tied 
her precious bundle of supplies to her 
back, led her horse up to the living gate 
post, climbed from the saddle to the fork 
of the tree, and slowly crept across the 
narrow bridge. Her head swam, she shut 
her eyes and clung to the log, praying 
wildly for strength to gain the shore. It 
seemed hours before she slid down the 
trunk of the cottonwood, and sank at its 
foot, quivering in every fibre from the 
relaxed tension of nerve. The forsaken 
colt on the opposite bank whinnied for- 
lornly. A hound sleeping on the steps of 
the adjacent house bayed dismally in re- 
sponse. 

Talitha roused up. ‘*This hyar’s a pretty 
note,” she chided herself, ‘‘arter a-comin’ 
all the way, to peter out at the last eend!’ 

She dragged herself over the wet pebbles 
and sand as fast as her stiffened limbs 
would move, and encountered the feeble 
protest of the gaunt hound at the thresh- 
old. 

As she rapped sharply on the door, it 
flew open, and a figure dressed in white 
was dimly outlined. 

‘Is it you, Talithy ?” cried the voice of 
Adeline, weak and sharp from excitement. 

“Oh, Adeline, was you expectin’ me?” 
and Talitha put out her hands to see if it 
was her cousin in the flesh that con- 
fronted her. 

“Yes, I knowed you was a-comin’. I 
heerd ye answer when I hollered the 
second time; but, however did you git 
hyar?” said Adeline, kissing her visitor 
and sobbing with mingled joy and pain. 

‘“*I footed it over the hills. I swum a 
wild mustang acrost Blue Creek onct, 
an’ next time crawled on my hands an’ 
knees over the flood-gate log. But, honey, 
do strike aglight an’ git me some dry 
clothes. I’m a shakin’ with cole,” and 
Talitha’s teeth shattered. 

“Oh, Talithy, I haint got no light, an’ 
no wood, an’ no matches, nor nothin’ to 
eat, an’ my baby’s dead,” wailed the 
young mother, reminded of her extremity. 

‘*Well, I've fetched candles an’ matches, 
an’ bread an’ meat an’ coffee. Help me 
untie thishyar bundle from my shoulders. ’ 

When the feeble ray of the tallow dip 
lit up the room, Talitha was alarmed to 
see Adeline haggard from want and grief, 
but decked out in the bridal dress the 
former had never worn. Glancing around 
she saw on the bed a baby wrapped in the 
folds of a wedding veil, and on the table 
near by a bottle labelled ‘*Laudanum. 
Poison! !” 

‘Oh, honey, what does this hyar mean?” 
she cried. 

“Oh, Talitha, I been hyar by my lone 
self, in this hyar storm, my baby sick, an’ 
when hit died, about midnight, I allowed 
the Lord had done forgot me, and I reck- 
oned I ruther take laudjum than starve to 
death. SoI wrapped my pore little dead 
Talithy up in your weddin’ veil, an’ put 
on your weddin’ gown ‘cause I hadn’t 
nothin’ fit to be buried in. I never could 
bar to look at them thar things of your’n, 
an’ never opened your trunk before. [| 
got the bottle, an’ was goin’ to swaller a 
big dose, when hit come into my head I 
wanted to see you an’ ask you to forgive 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood, It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
9 Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s ments which the system 
= needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“I have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of all Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
eeller.t as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. O., Mich, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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me, before I died. I just begun hollerin’ 
to you; [reckon was kinder light-headed 
from going without eatin’; and after a 
spell I heerd you answer, ‘Yes, Adeline, 
I’m a comin’ ;* an’ I allowed you was dead, 
an’ your spirit was talkin’ to me. I 
knowed you'd git hyar, but I reckoned it'd 
be your ghost, for I didn’t see how no live 
woman could cross Blue Creek to-night.” 

‘Ghosts don’t war these hyar muddy 
men’s clothes, Adeline; but you an’ me 
both look scandalous. Do git oft that 
skeery-lookiu’ white Swiss. Let’s git 
some comfortable things out’n that thar 
trunk, an’ put ’em on. Time them thar 
duds was put to some use. I’m powerful 
sorry you lost yer pore little baby, but 
you an’ me have found out that this hyar’s 
a mighty hard place for women, an’ she’s 
safe in heaven. You said you didn’t have 
no wood. Let’s chop down this hyar red- 
wood pertition, an’ start a fire,” said 
Talitha. 

When the two women sat, decently 
clothed from the stock of wedding gar- 
ments, and warming themselves by the 
tire, Adeline burst into fresh tears. 

‘‘You’ve come hyar to help me, an’ I’m 
afeerd you'll only starve with me, an’ 
Uncle Jesse’ll go wild, alone in that thar 
cabin.”’ 

“Shut up, Adeline, for the land’s sake!” 
said her cousin, with tonic sharpness in 
her voice. “That thar mustang’ll keep 
nudgin’ along over the trail till he gits 
home. Bent Peavey’ll be skeered when 
he sees that thar saddle, an’ll go down to 
pap’s an’ find where I started for, *cause 
I left a line on the table to tell him; an’ 
Bent’ll roust up all the neighbors, an’ 
afore night they'll be hyar to take me an’ 
you back, an’ you sha’n’t never leave us 
agin. Hush, Adeline, don’t name by- 
gones no more. It’s me that’s been the 
most to blame; but no livin’ man can 
ever come between us agin.” 

Brentwood, Cal. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA, SEPT. 12, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

There have been lately published in the 
Forum a series of articles on the schools 
of prominent cities by Dr. J. W. Rice. 
His criticisms have been severe, and in 
many cases he shows the schools to be 
institutions far below the highest level of 
school attainment. 

Whether we think his judgment fair or 
not, only a superficial discernment shows 
that this is true, viz.: “The professional 
weakness of the American teacher is the 
greatest sore spot of the American schools. 
We find earnestness, conscientiousness 
and enthusiasm in abundance, but these 
characteristics, favorable as they are, no 
more constitute expert pedagogical quali- 
fications than they do expert medical or 
legal qualifications.” 

A large proportion are teachers simply 
because it Is a way to earn a living, and 
they have obtained their positions solely 
with that object. 

Now, why is the standard of teachers 
so low? Whose fault is it? Obviously, 
in a more or less degree, that of the peo- 
ple whom they serve, the patrons of the 
schools, the voters of the districts. More 
than is demanded cannot be expected, 
though we often get it. 

For some years a struggle has been 
made to secure the opportunity for moth- 
ers to have a word in the school manage- 
ment by their votes,and it has been secured 
in many States. ‘This is certainly right. 
But this vote should be intelligent, and 
there are so many ways by which individ- 
uals can post themselves on these matters 
that ignorance is not only unnecessary but 
wrong. Find out what the best ideas on 
teaching are. Be willing to act as trus- 
tee. The most capable are usually un- 
willing to act. See that your vote and 
influence are cast for @ man or woman 
who knows what the qualifications of a 
first class teacher should be. Visit the 
schools, and encourage those that satisfy 
you. 

Ruskin said, in his preface to ‘‘Sesame 
and Lilies,” in reference to the influence 
of the old over the young: ‘‘They often 
foolishly rebuke the young, often more 
foolishly thwart and restrain,but scarcely 
ever warn and watch them.” 

Here is an extract from Dr. Hailmann’s 
‘Lectures on Education” : 

Again, if we consider that the empiric 
in physical science must waste a great 
amount, not only of time and working 
force but also of material in order to 
arrive at his results, we are justified in 
looking upon him as an absolutely inju- 
rious member of society, who destroys 
where he would create. Yet, in view of 
the abundance of inorganic material and 
its apparent indifference, we may forgive 
him his blundering, and while we pity 
him, we may still honor him. Not so 
with the blunderer in educational matters, 
whose material lives and grows, and in 
consequence of his mistakes may live and 
grow into misery and crime. Such a 
blunderer becomes a curse to society and 
should not be countenanced. Indeed, it 
is no hyperbole if educational empiricism, 
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in the family as well as the school, is des- 
ignated as murder of the innocents. How 
little this fact is generally appreciated 
appears from the indifference of parents 
and the average school authorities to the 

reparation of those whom they employ, 
n the very things which are of the great- 
est importance. The future teacher is 
examined in a number of arts and sciences, 
but little or no heed is given to his or her 
proficiency in educational principles and 
in pedagogic skill. 

Enfranchisement brings with it a grave 
responsibility,and though a vote on school 
matters is only a step, the responsibilities 
are just as great, yes, greater than would 
be entailed by a vote on any other subject. 
What can exceed in importance the man- 
ner in which the human mind is devel- 
oped, and what work can be grander or 
more beautiful? 

The responsibility is on our shoulders 
whether we will or not. Let us carry it 
intelligently and with dignity. Why 
shall not associations that have adopted a 
course of reading, add to it a book or 
books on this subject? This would not 
only make better voters but better 
mothers. 

What do the readers of the JOURNAL 
think of this? I hope these suggestions 
will not be amiss from a teacher. 

MAMIE GARLICK. 
or a 


ALL ALONG THE LINE, 


A large number of women delegates at- 
tended the Nebraska State Prohibition 
Convention, and two served on the com- 
mittee on resolutions. Mrs. Ada M. Bit- 
tenbender, of Lincoln, was nominated for 
the office of Supreme Judge of the State, 
the place for which she was nominated 
by the executive committee two years 
ago, on the failure of the candidate of the 
convention. Mrs. C. H. Walker, of Sur- 
prise, was nominated as one of the regents 
of the university. The following is the 
second plank of the platform adopted: 

Woman should have the same means of pro- 
tecting herself, her home and her children, her 
property and her happiness, that man has; she 
is entitled to an equal voice in the Government 
with man, and, therefore, the right to vote 
should not be withheld from her. 

Mrs. Ella F. Whiteman, of Cambridge, 
Neb., assistant president for that district, 
appeared before the People’s Party Con- 
vention, on Aug. 19. She made a telling 
speech and the convention passed a wom- 
an suffrage resolution. 

The Massachusetts State Convention of 
the People’s Party, which met recently at 
Lynn, passed a resolution favoring munic- 
ipal suffrage for women. 

Ata large gathering at Northport, re- 
cently, Senator I. O. Winslow, of Somer- 
set County, Lecturer for the Maine State 
Grange, referred to equal suffrage in the 
following well-chosen words: 

He who can discern the pointing of the 
finger of history must believe that the 
time is near at hand when woman will be 
accorded the same position as man, in so- 
cial, in intellectual and in political aftairs. 
From the dawn of civilization until the 
present time, the tendency has been in 
this direction. In the long run, good, 
sound common senee will prevail. ‘There 
is no reasonable argument against grant- 
ing women the right to vote. Such mat- 
ters should be based upon intelligence. 
The statistics of our schools and colleges 
indicate that, upon the average, the young 
women rank higher than the young men. 
Since it is a principle of our order to re- 
gard women the equal of men in all re- 
spects, the Grange is exerting a powerful 
influence in this movement. 

‘*The Moral Responsibility of the School 
Vote” is the title of an excellent argument 
and appeal to Massachusets women by 
Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, pub- 
lished in Our Message. F. M. A. 
+> — 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


The Althing of Iceland has passed a 

bill making women eligible to a number 
of offices. 
: The health of Miss E. A. Ormerod, the 
well known English entomologist, of Kew 
Gardens, is causing much anxiety among 
her friends. Her sister, who assists her 
in her scientific researches, has been seri- 
ously ill during the past few weeks, but 
is slowly recovering. 

Miss Ridley and Miss: Taylor, who were 
appointed by the Technical Education 
Department of the Shropshire (England) 
County Council as instructors in butter 
making at nine different towns of the 
county, have given much satisfaction by 
their methods of teaching, and the classes 
held by them have improved the quality 
of the butter produced. Demonstrations 
of cheese-making have been also held in 
seven towns. 2 

The new system of writing for the blind, 
invented by Mlle. Mulot, of Anvers, is 
receiving a good deal of attention in for- 
eign journals. The pupils use a blunt 
pen, writing upon blue paper. The im- 
pression is transferred to a leaf of blot- 
ting-paper placed under the blue leaf. 
The raised letters thus produced are per- 
fectly sensible to the touch, while those 
on the blue sheet are distinctly visible. 

At a recent dinner in honor of the 





British trained nurses, Miss Loch, Super- 
intendent of the Indian Army Nursing 
Service, responded to the toast, “The 
Army.” “A proceeding,” remarks the 
Philadelphia Ledger, “that must have 
seemed like downright mutiny or treason, 
or some other dreadful thing, to the old 
Ajixes, who believe in woman knowing 
and keeping her place, don’t you know.” 

About two years ago, Mdlle. Félicie 
Mendelssohn, a Jewish Jady, who holds 
the diploma of the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, established herself at Cairo. Re- 
cently Dr. Mendelssohn was called to 
attend on the mother of the Khedive, and 
| 80 excellent was her treatment of the 
patient that his highness has appointed 
| her doctor to the palace. 
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| THE NEW NORWICH LINE STEAMSHIP, 
“CITY OF LOWELL.” 


A few years ago the Norwich line be- 
tween New London and New York was 
the most popular route for travellers 
from Boston and New England to New 
York. Nor is it less popular to-day. 
Other transportation companies are com- 
peting, but the Norwich line still holds a 
position second to none. 

This famous line has always offered 
special inducements. It is the shortest 
water route between New England and 
New York, and avoids all dangers of 
rough water. 

Year by year its business increases. 
Although the steamers now in commis- 
sion are models of elegance and comfort, 
the new steamer will be as perfect as the 
builder can make it. ‘The cities of Boston, 
New York, Worcester and Lawrence have 
steamers named after them, and now I.ow- 
ell falls into line. ‘The **City of Lowell” is 
being built by the Bath Iron Works, who 
have just finished the cruisers Castine and 
Machias for the U. 8S. Navy. She will 
have twin screws, instead of side wheels. 

She is designed to make 20 miles an 
hour. One of the great improvements is 
the building of the dining-room on the 
gallery deck. Here one may sit and enjoy 
the best of food with the purest of air. 
The smoking-room will also be found on 
the gallery deck. On this same deck 
there will be 35 double berth staterooms 
and on the saloon deck there will be 81 
double berth staterooms and 25 rooms 
with large double brass bedsteads. The 
furnishings of these rooms will be in the 
latest designs. An electric plant consists 
of two large dynamos, each capable of 
lighting the entire ship, of 700 lamps. 

On the after main deck is a large and 
commodious social hall and afc of this is 
the ladies’ cabin. 

The City of Lowell will be well adapted 
for freight. T'wo hundred feet of the 
main deck will be devoted to this pur- 
pose, and is entirely separated from the 
living spaces of the ship. Her capacity 
will be 100 cars. Shippers are therefore 
sure of prompt and reliable service. The 
New York terminus of the Norwich line, 
at Pier, 40 North River, is in the hearc of 
the wholesale district of that city. The 
improved train service of the 
line makes that route a most desirable 
one for travellers. A solid vestibuled 
train leaves the Summer Street station 
daily except Sunday at 7.05 P. M., and 
runs direct to the wharf. On the return 
this same train leaves the wharf at 5 35 
A. M., and is due in Boston at 9 A. M. 
Reclining cars are run on this train. In 
addition to New York, the New York & 
New England has a daily train to Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, leav- 
ing the Summer Street station at 7 P. M. 
daily, and running via Hartford, Pough- 
keepsie and Campbell Hall, arriving in 
Philadelphia 7.45 A. M., Baltimore 10.30 
A. M., and Washington 11.20A.M. ‘This 
train has through sleeping cars to Wash- 
ington. There is also a tri-weekly service 
from Boston to Chicago, with through 
sleeping cars. ‘This train, well known as 
the Isabella Express, leaves Boston at 
8 30 A. M. every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, and reaches Chicago early the 
next afternoon. 

— +> a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JourNaL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at WomAn’s JouRNAL Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 


for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 





Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
The First Free State. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 


orwich | 


§\The Doctor is lar; 


continued at her office 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


SPECIAL prac’ 


The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 


Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Hen 
Ward Beecher. dite ad 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
‘ DOUBLE LEAPLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 








BOSTON, MASS. 
Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. } 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. | 
Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connected | 
Equa] privileges for both sexes. 


Hon. Edward Avery,President, 53 State St. 


FOR 
BOTH 
SEXES 





Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2Ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, ’93. A 4 years 
graded cour-e of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
Jlinical work mene Sapesses advantages to students, 
who are admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address RA MARSHALL, M.D., 
Deak, 131 8, 13th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October 1st; ending May, 1998. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information spply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dray, 
28 nd Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, posttoutasty diseases of 
women and children. 





ft eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
. closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
ice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
uesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 














ROBERT BONNER 
Superintending the shoeing of 


Sunol with the Putnam Nail. 





Prosrecr HILL Stock Farm, 
MILLER & SIBLEY, 
FRANKLIN, VENANGO Co., PA.,, Feb. 16, 1893, 
PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass., 
GENTLEMEN:—Replying to your favor of the 
14th inst., will state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail and others, butit has come to the 
point with me now where I will not allow any 
other nail to be used than the Putnam Hot- 
Forged NailifI can preventit. While there 
may be others as good, I know what these are, 
and cannot afford to make experiments, 
Very respectfully yours, 


The Putnam Nail is the only ex- 
clusively Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed nail. 

Look in your smith’s shoeing 
box, if the nails have smooth 
edges for the whole length they 
are the PUTNAM, for they are 
Hammer-Pointed and are not 
sheared. 





The above picture, from a photo represent- 
ing Mr. Bonner in the act of handing his smith 
a Putnam nail, while superintending the shoe- 
ing of Sunol, will be sent in the form ofa half 
tone, size, 5x8, on thick, white paper, with 
wide margin, on receipt of 2 cout chante for 
postage, ete, 


PUTNAM NAIL 6O,, 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Womans J urual. 
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SHE SING 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America — the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice — i 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 














5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS §DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘ In His Name" in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Ivtroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 260 illustra- 
tions from flash light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever publi 
both Men and Women. . Extra Terms, 
and Pay ame. Outfit . Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©O., Hartford, Conn, 
WORTHIN BTON'S Mi ‘GAZ E 
a New. Choice ING ‘ON’S MAI forthe NE 
Brimfull of good things forall,— a #4 m Ine for 82.06. 
The lary A. 


Lwermore. Helen Camphell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 





VIOLA CREAM 


Removes. Freckles 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores _ 
the skin to its ori 
ducing a clear and 
Superior to all face preparations & pe 
tectly harmless. 
mailed for SO cents. Send for circular, = 4 





Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 





Pimples, 









nal freshness, pro- 
ealthy complexion. ~ 


i 









t all druggists or 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO, O. 








OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 





The Drs. ore Gate attention to both GENERAL and 
ice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


large, unfinished 
a public institution, summer boarding-house, private 
residence, or su 
half a mile from two railroad statio’ 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Address. 
T. Converse, 85 Sherman Place, 
premises, or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
barn. The finest site in Woburn for 


ng lots, Onl 
Sd half on 


Woburn, on the 
2. 


bdivision into bui 


N. B.— Will pay any real estate ent who first 


introduces a buyer, & commission of per cent. in 
case & sale is eff. cted to the party introduced: re, San 





Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 








Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Kegs. 
lation by the State. 


‘The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia 


Price, 50 cents. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 


By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 





AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | Evrrors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 








A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 





Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Sept. 26, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In last week’s JOURNAL there is an 
error, quite natural to any one living out 
of the State. It is the statement that 
New York is to hold a constitutional con- 
vention, ‘in accordance with the provi- 
sion in the constitution of 1866.” We are 
living in this State under the constitution 
of 1846. This constitution provides that 
once in twenty years the question shall 
be submitted to the voters, ‘‘Shall there 
be a convention to revise the constitution 
and amend the same?” This question was 
submitted at the general election in 1866, 
and decided in the affirmative. A consti- 
tutional convention was accordingly held 
in 1867. Among the members of this body 
were George William Curtis, Horace 
Greeley, and the other eminent men men- 
tioned in the article quoted from the Bos- 
ton Transcript. They were in session 
during the whole summer, and then, not 
having finished their deliberations, were 
obliged to hold an adjourned session in 
1868. I think a body of women would 
have done better, but then we all know 
what talkers men are! Witness the end- 
less debate on the silver bill now in prog- 
ress in the U. S. Senate. 

Having finally brought their labors toa 
close, the new constitution was submitted 
to the voters for ratification in the fall of 
1868, and was rejected, with the exception 
of Art. VI., which referred to the elec- 
tion of the judges of the Court of Appeals. 
All the labor and talk were wasted, and 
we are still governed by the constitution 
of 1846. It was in accordance with the 
twenty year provision of that instrument 
that the question, ‘‘Shall there be a con- 
vention to revise the constitution, etc.,” 
was submitted to the voters of this State 
in 1886, and again decided in the affirma- 
tive. Political differences have delayed 
the calling of the convention until now. 
All friends of suffrage throughout the 
State are urged to visit every newspaper 
in their vicinity and call the attention of 
the editor to the fact that Sec. 7 of the 
Constitutional Convention Act provides 
that any male or female citizen may be 
elected as a delegate. In this critical year 
every effort must be made to create pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of the election of 
women to this great deliberative body. 

The women of the State are moving to 
secure the election of women as county 
commissioners. In the third Oneida 
County district, Mrs. Nellie K. Tibbits, 
who has already served one term accepta- 
bly, was renominated for commissioner. At 
the Tioga County Democratic Convention, 
held at Owego Sept. 23, Miss Jennie 
Steele, of Owego, was nominated for 
commissioner. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has re- 
turned to her home in this city, 26 West 
6lst Street. Mrs. Stanton sent five papers 
to the Congresses held in Chicago this 
summer: ‘*The Ethics of Suffrage’’ and 
‘Suffrage a Natural Right” for the Wom- 
an’s Congress; on ‘Education,’ for the 
Educational Congress; on ‘‘The Uncon- 
stitutional Act of the Congress of the 
United States on Sunday Opening,”’ for 
the Law Congress; and ‘The Worship of 
God Incarnate in Man,” for the Congress 
of Religions. Although she has retired 
from the platform, this venerable and 
beloved leader is still active with her pen, 
as in addition to these labors there re- 
cently appeared an admirable essay in the 
Sun on woman suffrage. 

Two of Mrs. Stanton’s children have 
recently contributed interesting articles 
to the magazines. In the September 
Westminster Review Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
Blach, of England, publishes a valuable 
study of ‘Village Life” in that country. 
A forthcoming number of the Century 
magazine is to-contain an article by Mr. 
Theodore Stanton on ‘State Education of 
Women in France.’’ Mr. Stanton was 
also the author of the article in last Sun- 
day’s Times on the coming celebrations at 
Williams College and Cornell University. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell has been 
speaking on woman suffrage, under the 
auspices of the W. C. T. U., at county 
conventions at Trenton, Oneida County, 
Knowlesville, Orleans County, and at 
Monroe, Susquehanna County, Pa. 

The first meeting of our City League 
for this season will be held on Thursday 
evening, Oct. 5, at 39 West 26th Street. 
Dr. Anna Daniels is expected to make 
an address. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

149 East 44th Street. 


ee 
MRS. STEELE APPRECIATED. 


St. PAUL, MINnN., SEPT. 13, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Carry Lee Steele has for a long 
time past been the efficient court reporter 
of the Daily News, and enjoys local celeb- 
rity for the bright and thorough manner 
in which she reports the provzedings in 
the police court, which is a hard test of 
nerve and ability. It gives me pleasure 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








to add that in St. Paul she is regarded as 
one of the best newspaper ‘‘men” in the 
Twin Cities; asks no favors, does her 
work promptly, intelligently and well, and 
can perform any reportorial service de- 
manded of her, from a fist fight to a pink 
tea. It does not in the least interfere 
with her feminine qualities and has not 
detracted from her womanhood. 
FRANKLYN W. LEE, 
Acting Managing Editor. 
Cains 
WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


Elizabeth Thompson Butler’s celebrated 
painting, ‘At Roll Call,” is one of the 
attractions of the English section of the 
Art gallery. 

The Chicago JIJnter-Ocean speaks in 
praise of the fine wood-carving done by 
women in the Nebraska building at the 
World’s Fair. ‘‘With such work as this 
turned out by women, it will not be long 
before a demand will be created that will 
give an incentive to them to take up wood 
carving as a profession.”” Some work par- 
ticularly mentioned is a cherry wood- 
mantel and an oak table. The Jnter-Ocean 
goes on to say that the Nebraska building 
shows everywhere the great interest taken 
in the Exposition by the Nebraska women. 

Mrs. Anna B. Nichols is the cactus 
woman who has travelled all through 
Texas and Mexico over the mountains to 
the Pacific Coast, searching for her speci- 
mens. For twenty-five years she has 
made the weird plant a study. Her ex- 
hibit is beyond thesouth ‘‘curtain” (trail- 
ing smilax) in the Horticultural Building. 
She is feeling very despondent over the 
fact that after the great expense and 
trials that she has endured she is not al- 
lowed to sell her plants. She is a poor 
woman, a widow, and over sixty years 
old. It cost her $700 to get her 
exhibit placed at the Fair, and after get- 
ting settled she found that a town florist 
had bought the privilege of selling or dis- 
posing of flowers and plants in the build- 
ing. The only concession that he will 
make to her is that she pay to him sixty 
per cent. of her sales. 


The Chicago Herald says: 


Mrs. Palmer has shown her usual sagac- 
ity in freeing her board from the unnec- 
essary surveillance of a national commia- 
sion committee. Hitherto all expenses of 
the woman’s board relating to awards have 
had to be approved by John Boyd Thacher, 
who never approved women judges at all, 
and who has been churlish from the be- 
ginning toward those appointed under 
that provision of the law. Mr. Thacher 
undertook to get a considerable slice of 
the woman’s proportion of the appropria- 
tion applied on the expenses of his own 
office. Mrs. Palmer succeeded in getting 
the treasury to rule that he had nothing 
whatever to do with the expenses in- 
curred by the women’s board, so that it 
will be able to pay its own bills hereafter 
without Mr. Thacher’s interference. 


——— - +e 


NEW HAVEN SCHOOL ELECTION. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Among the last things done by our 
Legislature this year was the passage of 
a law giving the women of Connecticut 
the right to vote on all matters pertain- 
taining to the public schools. So quietly 
was it done, and so unnoticed was the 
act by the press, that even the friends 
and advocates of the law here did not 
know of its passage. But one day early 
in August, a woman better posted than 
the rest of us presented her name for 
registration. The Evening Register of that 
day learned the fact, and took it up as a 
piece of very good news. In an editorial 


| it urged women to register, and prove 


that they really wanted the right that 
had been given them. 

You may imagine how astonished we 
were to be thus ushered into franchise. 


No wonder we could not do much. The 
time was short and the workers few. In 
six weeks the election would occur. We 


had no organization, and very many 





women were out of town for the sum- 
mer. 

Gradually one paper after another gave 
us encouragement, and each evening 
there was much interest in seeing how 
many new names had been added during 
the day. On Sept. 18, a respectable num- 
ber of earnest women voted as a duty, 
and meant to doit wisely. At the polls 
they were treated courteously, and there 
was nothing to remind them that they 
were ‘‘out of their sphere.” 

We hope other towns and cities in the 
State will greatly excel us in the number 
of their new voters. We shall rejoice with 
them, if, having more time, they can so 
arouse their women as to put our little 
triumph quite out of sight. A. B. 8. 


New Haven, Conn. 
a 





WOMAN’S DAY AT ERIE COUNTY FAIR. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., SEPT. 23, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Wednesday, Sept. 20, marks an epoch 
in the history of woman suffrage in 
Erie County (N. Y). It was a red-letter 
day, or rather an orange-ribbon day, 
being Woman's Day at the Erie County 
Fair at Hamburg, New York, the first 
time such a day has been granted. 

The First Political Equality Club of 
Buffalo was instrumental in securing the 
Day at the Fair. The decision granting 
it was rendered only four days before the 
appointed day, so that preliminary prep- 
arations were necessarily brief. 

None of the well-known speakers could 
be secured, although many had previously 
declared their eagerness ‘‘to do something 


‘in Erie County” at the earlfest opportu- 


nity. 

At one o’clock, the speaker of the day 
stepped on to the platform (in front of 
the grand stand) which was decorated with 
American flags and golden rod, and on 
which were seated Mr. Landon, president 
of the Erie County Agricultural Society, 
and delegates from the various clubs of 
the county,—Mrs. Lily Brewster, vice- 
president of the First Political Equality 
Club of Buffalo, presiding. 

Mr.Landon then introduced the speaker, 
Mrs. S. Augusta Armstrong, president of 
the First Political Equality Club of Buffalo, 
who delivered an able and eloquent 
address. 

The large audience was attentive and 
also enthusiastic, to judge from the fre- 
quent applause. At the conclusion of the 
address, three cheers ‘for the cause of 
woman” were heartily given. 

Many amusing remarks were heard dur- 
ing the day, which usually attend events 
of a similar nature. An old man, who 
glanced inquiringly at copies of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL for distribution at the 
desk, was asked if he wantedone. ‘‘No,” 
was his reply, ‘‘I can’t read.” ‘But you 
can vote,” was the quick rejoinder. ‘*Yes, 
oh, yes! Ican vote.” 

After an informal reception, Mrs. Arm- 
strong took the train for Ilion, N. Y., 
where she was to speak on the following 
day. GRACE GARRETSON WALDO. 


oe —— 
EVERY WYOMING SENATOR BUT GNE. 


NEw YoOrK, SEPT. 26, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I sent you lately the statements of 
eleven out of fifteen Wyoming State Sen- 
ators, that they agree with the House in 
advising New York, Massachusetts and 
all other States to enfranchise women ag 
the result of Wyoming’s long experience, 
and that the Senate would have concurred 
in the House resolution but for adjourn- 
ment. I now send statements from three 
more Senators. Every Senator but one 
endorses the resolution and would have 
voted for it. So does Governor Osborne. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

Senator George W. Hoyt, Republican, 
of Cheyenne, says: 

I would vote ‘‘Aye” on the enfranchise- 
ment of the women of all the other States, 
from my knowledge of the way they have, 
the past eighteen years, exercised the 
right of suffrage here, compared with the 
men. . 

Senator John McCormick, Republican, 
of Sheridan, says: 

There would be no question about pass- 
ing such a resolution at any session, if a 
vote was reached. I surely would favor 
it, as woman suffrage has proved a perfect 
success here. 

Senator John L. Russell, Republican, of 
Almy, says: 

I heartily endorse the resolution. The 
women here have made as good and judi- 
cious use of the franchise as their brethren 
have. The women of the whole United 
States should have votes. 


———_—+or- 


PRESIDENT PALMER ON MICHIGAN DAY. 





President Palmer, of the Columbian 
Exposition, on Michigan Day said: 

Have the people of Michigan learned to 
love merey and to hate injustice and 
cruelty? If they have not, then all these 
advantages had better have been with- 





held. If wealth, either concentrated or 








diffused, does not lead to a higher life 
then it were better that we should have 
remained poor.*-I believe that all that 
food is good for is to make blood to nour- 
ish the brain, that it may create ideals and 
to nourish the muscles that they may 
attain them. Life without aspiration is 
not the life intended for man. The dif- 
ference between man and the lower ani- 
mals is that man can aspire—that he can 
imagine possibilities and work up to them, 








in Paris. Among the familiar names 
found among the Lyceum company are 
Herbert Kelcey, Georgia Cayvan, W. J. 
LeMoyne, Effie Shannon, Charles Walcot, 
Mrs. Charles Walcot, Edward Ratcliffe, 
Mrs. Thomas Whitten, Augusta Cook, 
Bessie Tyree, Fritz Williams, Madge Carr, 
Eugene Ormonde, Jennie Leland, Charles 
W. King, Annette Leland, Robert Weed, 
Charles Robinson and Vaughn Glaser. 
Performances begin promptly at 7.45 and 


and that animals, so far as we know, can- | close at 10.30. The usual Wednesday and 


not. 
_— AH Or——__—— 


SHORT DRESSES IN PARIS. 


FOR N. Y., SEPT. 8, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal 
In a recent visit to Paris I saw some 
steps forward in dress, which I am sure 
will interest your readers. 
In walking past the principal stores I 


STEAMER BELJENLAND, EN io} 


noticed some pretty short dresses in the | 


windows, and concluded to ascertain for 
what purpose the costumes were used. 
Accordingly, I entered the Grands Maga- 
sins du Louvre,and ascended to the costume 
department, where I soon found myself 
among many dress forms attired in the 
dresses that had attracted my attention 
outside. In response to my inquiries a 
clerk told me that they were hunting or 
mountain dresses, but that ladies mostly 
bought them for bicycle costumes. She 
added, ‘‘ You know our ladies have quite 
the bicycle illness.” 

My next step was to visit the great 
park of Paris, the Bois de Bologne, to see 
if I could see any costumes in use. One 
avenue in the park I found to be a favor- 
ite among the bicyclers, and every lady 
had on her short dress; riding uncon- 
cernedly along as if it were an every day 
matter, which it has really come to be. 
The women riders were in proportion to 
the men as about 1 to4. Many were to- 
gether. I saw one lady slip oft her long 
skirt, which the gentleman that was with 
her took, wrapped up in a small bundle, 
and strapped back of the seat on his bicy- 
cle; whereupon they started off, she able 
to ride quite as rapidly as he did, in her 
entire freedom from the skirts. 

Now about the pattern of these suits; 
mostly they were made of brown cloth, 
and consisted of a short skirt to the knees, 
knee trousers, and buttoned cloth leggins 
to the knees. The skirt was not very full, 
and was made as a continuation of the 
waist. Others wore the ordinary gymna- 
sium divided-skirt coming to the knees, 
and a very long basque completing the 
costume. Others gave evidence of being 
manufactured at home; one, the prettiest 
of all, was a black dress over black tights. 
The skirt, again to the knees, was trimmed 
with a bright plaid around the bottom; 
the blouse had plaid cufts and collar. 

As I sat under the trees watching the 
free motions of the women bicyclers, I 
came to the conclusion that Paris was 
going to help us in our fashions now more 
than she ever had before. When Paris 
takes the lead in a dress reform we all 
will follow, of course. 

Yours truly, 
Mary V. MITCHELL, M. D. 


THE DRAMA. 


GRAND OPERA HOvusE.—The most nota- 
ble event thus far this season at the Bos- 
ton Grand Opera House will occur next 
week, when the regular season of the new 
stock company of this theatre begins. 
The play is Lester Wallack’s famous mili- 
tary drama, “Rosedale,” which had a 
most remarkable run at the Opera House 
last summer. ‘The piece will run for two 
weeks and will then be taken around the 
New England circuit. In the production 
100 people will take part. Joseph Haworth, 
fully recovered from recent illness, will 
present his old part of Eliot Grey. Miss 
Sadie Martinot will be the new Rosa 
Leigh. Miss Annie Clarke will again be seen 
in the role of Lady Florence May. Wil- 
liam Mestayer, the popular comedian, has 
in the part of Banberry Kobb a character 
delightfully amusing. Frank J. Keenan 
will play Miles McKenna. Mark Price is 
cast for Col. Cavendish May, Charles E. 
Inslee for Matthew Leigh, Miss Kate Ryan 
for Tabitha Stork, Miss Helen Dayne for 
Sarah Sykes and Miss Belle Stokes for 
Lady Adela Grey. Sir Arthur May will 
be played by Little Olive Smith, a pretty 
child of six years, last season a membei 
of Richard Golden’s ‘Old Jed Prouty” 
company. The production will be sumptu- 
ously staged, new scenery having been 
painted by Samuel Brooker. ‘Rosedale” 
will have a production the equal of which 
in cast and scenic environments has never 
been given before on the Boston stage. 

jeeeipentan 


Houuis STREET THEATRE.—Of the 
three high-class stock companies now in 
existence in the United States, and all of 
which are located in New York, that of 
the Lyceum Theatre managed by Daniel 
Frohman is easily in the lead. The an- 
nouncement that this company begins an 
engagement at the Hollis Street Theatre 
on Monday evening will be hailed as one 
of the leading events of our dramatic sea- 
son. The opening bill will be a new com- 
edy by Victorien Sardou, known through- 
out the world as the greatest master of 
dramatic writing. Itis called ‘‘Americans 
Abroad” and is the only play written by 
this prince of dramatists produced in this 
country before it was seen in that of its 
author. It tells of a rich American girl 


| 





Saturday matinees will be given. 
- ———. 

COLUMBIA THEATRE.—"'Glen-da-lough” 
will begin its second week’s engagement 
at the Columbia Theatre next Monday, 
and if the business of the past week can 
be taken as any criterion, it will enjoy a 
most prosperous season at that house. 
““Glen-da-lough” has more than fulfilled 
all the promises made for it, and has 
proved itself to be an Irish drama of a 
new and most interesting type. The 
customary accessories of red coats and 
evictions are missing, and it is simply a 
story of Irish life, admirably depicted by 
J. K. Murray, surrounded by a competent 
cast. ‘The scenic embellishments and ac- 
cessories are spectacular and especially 
prepared for this production. There ia no 
reason why ‘Glen-da-lough” should not 
prove the success in Boston that has at- 
— it in New York and other large 
cities. 








LApIEs’ should see the choice line of 
gloves that Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, 
has .received. Kid, undressed kid and 
dogskin gloves in large variety and at 


fair prices. 
a 


TO GAIN STRENGTH—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
For steady nerves—Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
For pure blood—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
siicineabillianiemadi 
THE most becoming veilings in Boston 
are at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
PRIVATE HOME for MENTALLY DE- 
FICIENT and BACKWARD CHILDREN 
Individual training and care. Number limited. 
Best reference, 9 years’ experience. Misses LEyY- 
POLDT, 4137 Parrish St., West Philadelphia, Pa. 





Position Wanted.—By a lady who worked for 
some time with Wendell Phillips, also with John J. 
Stevens, and who is an experienced bookkeeper 
and cashier, a position for bookkeeping or general 
office work. Best referen es for ability and trust. 
Address HELEN MAR, 50 Hereford Street, Boston. 
| a ane T. W. Ripley, 138 Congress Street, 
oston. 





Dress-Reform Garments,.—Mrs. E. M. Briggs, 
successor to the late Rachel O. Robbinson. Under- 
garments to order from cotton, Stockinettes, and 
the deservedly populur silk sponge flannel. High! 
recommended by physicians. Also Jersey and sil 
home-spun underskirts, unshrinkable. Improved 
divided skirts, 131 Tremont Street, Boston. (‘Take 
elevator.) 





German Governess.—A German lady, from 
Hanover, wishes a situation as governe-s. ‘Teaches 
German and English branches, and Kindergarten. 
Would take entire care of children, if not too 
young. Address BErTHA K. DONSrxRuUP, 28 John 
Street, Providence, R. I 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St 





A lady of marked literary ability and extensive 
travel in the West wishes to secure regular or occa- 
sional work in writing for newspapers in this city, 
of any literary work that would occupy a few hours 
daily. C.C., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 
$P%S “reommotations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large and airy. Terms, $1 per day. 
in one room, 75 cents each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 


Two persons 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Purk St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sundzy. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 


THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING C0. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 














Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATION. 


LADIES 


can now have their STRAW and FELT HATS 
made into the LATEST FALL STYLES. 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


475 WAS!"tINGTON STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE TEMPLE PLACE. 





MISS LOTHROP, 
100 CHARLES STREET, 
Will resume Pianoforte Instruction September 


11. At home Monday, Wednesday and Satur- 
day from 12tol. Reference: Mr. B. J. Lang. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Boylston, cor. Berkelcy Street, Back’ Bay. 
Co educational. Tenth year Sept. 25, Certificates 
received at Smith and Wellesley. Has prepared 
girls for nine higher institutions " Open daily from 
9to3. Catalogues mailed. E 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Conzress Street. 
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